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The New Premier and His Boy 



Mr. Bonar Law, the new Prime Minister, takes a rest on the golf links with his son 


FIGHT WITH A GIANT 
PYTHON 

THRILLING ADVENTURE 
IN THE JUNGLE 

Famous Laocoon Story Comes 
True in the Philippines • 

A SNAKE HlJ.vTER’S TRIUMPH 

A thrilling fight with a great python 
is reported from the island of Negros, in 
the Philippines, where snakes from 
twenty to thirty feet long arc by no 
means uncommon. 

A man named Bindo and his son, fif¬ 
teen years old, were out trapping wild 
pigs in the jungle near the town of San 
Carlos, and were'some distance apart 
when the father heard loud cries for help. 
Rushing in the direction from which 
they came, he saw the boy in the grip 
of a monstrous snake. Before he could 
reach the spot the boy had been crushed 
to death. 

Mad ‘ with grief • and fury, Bindo 
rushed at the snake, and with his bare 
hands tried to loosen the coils round the 
body of. his son. He could do little to 
effect his purpose, but the snake sud- 
lenly released its hold .and, seizing the 
man, began to crush him. 

The Spearmen Arrive Too Late 

Another native, who heard the cries of 
Bindoy came upon the scene, but, fearing 
lo tackle the great snake unaided, he ran 
off to the, nearest village to obtain help. 

As soon as he had gathered half, a 
dozen companions, armed with spears, lie 
returned with them to the scene of the 
struggle; but it was too late. The 
bodies of father and son lay upon the 
ground, the snake had disappeared, and 
no trace of it coidd.be found anywhere 
by the angry villagers. 

The incident was like the struggle of 
Laocoon and his sons, in ancient legend, 
where a priest of Apollo, in Troy, who 
had warned his countrymen against 
admitting the wooden horse into the city,, 
was, along With his .two sons, attacked 
and destroyed by two great serpents. 

■ These monstrous snakes—pythons and 
boas-—arc a terrible danger in the coun¬ 
tries where they are found. They often 
coil themselves round low, overhanging 
boughs and pounce 'down upon their vic¬ 
tims unexpectedly. 

Famous Scientist’s Adventure 

An officer in the Indian Army w r as out 
shooting one day, accompanied-by liis 
dog ancf a villager, when suddenly he 
missed the dog, and, hearing a rustling 
sound in'the bushes about ten yards 
away, he turned in that direction and 
saw that an enormous ,snake had seized 
liis dog and was crushing it fo death. 

Before he could do anything to save 
it the animal was dead, and, raising his 
.gun, he was about to shoot the snake 
when it started to attack him. He 
fired, but the shots had no effect, and the 
officer ran for a tree. The snake fol¬ 
lowed to attack; but the officer was able 


to reload and fire again, and this time 
lie succeeded in killing the reptile.. 

Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, had a 
thrilling adventure with a, python while 
in the island of Amboyna, in- the Malay 
Archipelago.. . ■ “ --- 

One night,' as lie sat reading on the 
verandah, he heard ii curioiis rustling 
overhead, as though some heavy,animal 
were crawling slowly over the thatch. 
The noise soon ceased,.however, and he 
thought no more about it, and soon 
afterwards went to bed. 

The next afternoon, being tired with 
his day’s work, lie was lying on the 
couch when, gazing upward, lie saw a 
huge mass of something overhead. It 
was an , enormous snake, and the noise 
that , had disturbed him the previous 
evening was explained. 

He called two natives, but as soon as 
they saw the snake they fled. Dr. Wal¬ 
lace then summoned lialE a dozen other 
men, including a native of a neighbouring 
island who had had a great deal of expe¬ 
rience with snakes. 


.This man made, a strong noose of 
rattan, and with a long pole poked'at 
the snake, which began slowly to uncoil 
itself. The man then managed to slip 
the noose over, its head, and, getting it 
well on to the body, dragged the reptile 
to the ground. 

There was a great scuffle as the snake 
coiled round the chairs and posts to 
resist its enemy, but at last the mall 
caught hold of its tail, rushed out of the 
house, running.so quickly that the crea¬ 
ture seemed confounded, -and tried to 
strike its. head against a tree. 

He missed,'however, and let go, and 
the snake got under a dead trunk close 
by. It was again poked out; and again 
the native caught hold of its tail, and, 
running away quickly, dashed its head 
with a swing against a tree. It was then 
easily killed with a hatchet. 

The snake was about twelve feet long 
and very thick—capable. Dr. Wallace 
explains, of swallowing a dog or a child. 

We should be thankful that in England 
we have no such monsters to -fear. 


SINGING FACE TO 
FACE WITH DEATH 

TERRIBLE ORDEALS 
AT SEA 

Dramatic Rescues by Lifeboats 
and. Life-Lines 

ICELAND BOAT’S EXPERIENCE 

The crew of the Newcastle steamer 
Hopelyn have had a terrible experience. 

Near Yarmouth the steering gear 
broke down, and the ship dragged her 
anchors and stranded. Pounded "by 
great waves, the vessel lay with a broken 
back on North Scroby Sands. The engine- 
room was flooded, the -wireless mast 
washed away, and all the boats either 
carried away or smashed.' Soon the 
wreck began-to break up, and the crew ot 
24, soaked to the skin; were driven into 
the little wifeless room 12 feet square. 
There, huddled together in the darkness, 
expecting every moment to be their 
last, swept by huge seas, they refused 
to lose courage and whiled away the 
time with singing. . 

Meantime the Gorleston lifeboat was 
making desperate' efforts to reach the 
wreck. So rough-was the sea that the 
lifeboat men could not get near the 
vessel; but they saw a cloth fluttering 
from the wireless-room, and believed 
that-the crew, must be there, and that 
belief spurred them to greater efforts. 

Saving the Kitten 

In vain were their courage and devo¬ 
tion ; their boat was badly damaged and 
they had to give. up. But the Lowestoft 
lifeboat then came on the scene, and by 
splendid seamanship succeeded in drop¬ 
ping anchor alongside, and within eight 
minutes all the weary sailors, who had 
been for thirty-three hours face to face 
with death, dropped into the lifeboat, 
taking with them the ship’s kitten. 

Think of the courage of the men who 
after such a terrible ordeal could re¬ 
member the little black kitten ! 

Almost more terrible than the ex¬ 
periences of the' crew of the Hopelyn 
w r ere the experiences of five men on. the 
fishing cutter Viola of Iceland. 

A Lamp Explodes 

The Viola left Grimsby on October 11, 
and after being tossed about for nine days 
in a gale decided to return to port.' Oil 
Flamborough Head, however, a lamp 
exploded and ignited the petrol-tank in 
the engine-room, and, though several 
tons of ice from, the hold were thrown 
on the flames, the fire quickly overran 
half .the vessel. Under sail they made 
for the shore, with the crew crouching 
to find shelter where they could. 

Luckily the coastguard at the mouth 
of the Humber saw the flare, fired a 
rocket, and called out the village rocket 
brigade. And when, a few minutes later, 
the burning cutter emerged from the 
darkness and crashed on the beach, a 
life-line was fired over her, and in fifteen 
minutes the crew were safe on land. 
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GREAT WAR ENDING 

JAPANESE WITHDRAW 
THEIR ARMIES 

Eastern Empire Proudly 
Keeps Its Word 

Siberia and china free 

; FROM INVASION 

By Our Political Correspondent 

One of the most welcome signs that 
the Great War is receding, back into 
history is the withdrawal ofithe Japanese 
troops-from Siberia and China. 

While they remained at Vladivostock 
and in the Shantung peninsula they 
were a sign to all the world that the 
conditions of peace had not yet been 
fully, established. 

Japan sent her troops-into Siberia in 
1918 on the suggestion of the United 
States Government. It was an arrange¬ 
ment that sprang out of her alliance with 
the nations of Western Europe during the 
war. There were critics of our Eastern 
Ally who said that, once having her 
army on the Russian mainland, Japan 
■would never call them home but would 
find excuses for keeping a footing there. 

These suspicions have been groundless. 
As the Moscow Government lias estab¬ 
lished its rule over Siberia the Japs have 
retired; and now Russia has.regained her 
responsibility from the Gulf of Finland, 
her only bit of Baltic seaboard, to the 
Sea of Japan. 

Redeeming a Promise 

At the same time the, Japs are with¬ 
drawing from Shantung, where their 
active part in the war was the capture, 
with' British assistance, of the German 
fortress of Kiao-chow. Just as Ger¬ 
many, witlj Kiao-chow .as /her base, 
extended her influence over the import¬ 
ant peninsula of Shantung, so Japan 
followed and exercised great influence 
over Northern China from that advan¬ 
tageous position. 

But always they promised that in due 
course they would withdraw and leave 
China to manage the territory which, by 
its position and population, is essentially 
Chinese, That promise has noiv been 
redeemed, and Japan has justified the 
trust'felt for her.as a country which, by 
natural right, is one of the Great Powers 
of the world with a full sense of national 
and international honour. 

China is now left far more free than 
ever she has been before to control her 
own destiny with the help of her sons, who 
have gained by knowledge sought in the 
universities of the Western nations. 

WORLD’S LONELY PLACES 

Where the C.N. Gets in Eight 
Months 

GROWN-UPS AS SIMPLE AS 
CHILDREN 

It is natural for those of us who live 
in the world’s busy centres to take 
notice ■ proudly of the quickness with 
which' we hear distant news’ or send 
news round the world; but we should 
not forget how many are. the lonely 
places still left. 

Here is an instance of .slowness in 
reaching some outlying islands. A 
missionary, reading in .the C.N,, at his 
station; -in , the Gilbert Islands in the 
Pacific Ocean, about the rapidity with 
which, ,-Test Match cricket-sc.ores were 
sent, to'Australia, points out that there 
are today islands more solitary 'than 
they . were years ago, because then 
whalirfg vessels made calls and now do 
not. -He received his last batch of C.N.s 
eight: months late, - .-- 

He speaks of the children in the 
Gilbert Islands being intensely interested 
in the C.N., but explanations of things 
referred to have to be very slow and 
full, because “ the people of these islands 
have no conception of the ordinary things 
of daily life at home. They do not 
possess, in the very least degree, the 
ideas needed to • understand what to 
every child' at home is perfectly simple.” 


THE BIG BANG 

- HUGE SCIENTIFIC 
V EXPLOSION 

•N\ --' 

Tire Mystery of the Silent Zones 
NATURE’S MIGHTY CRASH 

What must have beenpne’of the loudest 
noises ever caused by mail was made the 
other day at Oldebroek, in Holland, 
where-five tons of high-.explosives were 
let off,, causing an-explosion that made 
an errormous, crater' in the ground, 
destroyed all vegetation in the imme¬ 
diate'..; neighbourhood, and broke .the 
windows in many villages.round. - 

The" purpose of .the- big bang was 
scientific, and it. >vas hoped to make 
useful, discoveries';; in connection with, 
the upper atmosphere. /Observers in ail 
countries who heard the explosion 
were invited to send particulars as to. 
intensity and time to the Dutch Meteoro¬ 
logical-Office, but so faj-'ayEngland was 
concerned there was little to report. A 
few people think they heard the soiirid 
faintly ; but with, so ’many fireworks 
about, .it is dopbtful Zhbw far these 
sound's, were really the, big hang of 
Oldebroek. vy 

But, though not heard, it .was definitely 
recorded at Woolwich by an instalment 
known as a hot-wire microphone. ' "! 

A Problem for Science , i 

The’/esults of such an; explosion pray 
be useful, but tjfe wayj-iri which ' •’the 
results /are obtained must., be exceed¬ 
ingly finpleasant/for the people living 
within.’; a mile or two. bf/.the scene Jot 
the explosion. Certainly - some better 
way of;, investigating, the upper fair 
might be found than by breaking,The 
windows of the cottagers- and destroy¬ 
ing vegetation. • MV..*;- 

There is much mystery about* the way 
in which sound waves travel. Often a 
loud report will be heard for a con¬ 
siderable distance all round, then there 
will be a zone of silence of varying 
widths, and then another zone in which 
the sqund is . distinctly* Jleard, though 
not sp.in tensely as Jn tt^'/n barest sound 
zone. ’ / ’Curiously 1 enough,/however,' in 
other; cases a sound is'heaVd for a great- 
distance; all 'round and There is no trace 
of a/Silent zone. The . cause of .these 
variations is not known, though pro¬ 
bably They have something to do!‘With 
weather'conditions. . 

•• When Nature Speaks - 

While the explosion at Oldebroek 
made the biggest bang ever achieved by 
man, it falls very far short of what 
Nature can do. The biggest noise ever- 
heard op the Earth Jn-JhistoricaE times, 
was the,’explosion , of .the volcano of. 
Krakatao. This island in the' Strain 
of Surida' blew up. with a’terrific crash 
in August 1883, and the noise wastieard 
for thousands of miles. 

The Royal Society investigated the 
records,", .and there is ho:.doubt that 
the explosion was distinctly heard- in 
the island of Rodriguez;/in the Indian 
Ocean, 2968 miles away, while many 
other places all round, ranging from 
2200 miles downwards, also heard it. 

EUGENE FIELD : 

A Monument from Boys & Girls 

A monument; has just been erected in- 
America to/Eng'ehfe-Field, the " poet of, 
the children.” •••'./; ' ' ’, : 

The m o 1 hi men t; was mainly paid for 
out of. children's: subscriptions, and it 
represents an angel sprinkling dreams 
into the'eyes of sleeping children. ;; 

On one side are carved the opening 
lines of the poet’s verses on the Sugar¬ 
plum Tree. 

Have you .ever heard of the Sugar-plum Tree ? 

’Tis a marvel of great renowri; 

It blooms on the shore of the Lollipop Sea, : 

In the Garden of Shut- Eye Town. 

The string that unveiled "the monument 
was pulled by two little grand-children of 
the late poet. 


THE COLORADO 
BEETLE 

An Unwelcome Alien / 

NOT ALLOWED TO BE 
KEPT OR SOLD 

■_ T he Colorado '.beetle :has crossed the 
Atlantic and .started a-tour round the 
potato fields of France, and memories; 
of its prodigious,.appetite have struck 
such fear into the - hearts of 'British 
farmers that' a deputation from .the; 
Fariners’ Unibns of England, Wales,’ 
and Scotland has visited the Ministry.of 
Agriculture to urge ’that measures be 
taken to prevent it visiting the potato 
areas of this country. . 

It .seems rather . absurd that a little 
beetle should require/ deputations and 
defensive measures to repel it; but the 
farmers’ fears are not unreasonable, arid 
defensive measures are most advisable. 

More than once armies of this little 
striped and spotted beetle and its greedy 
larvae have destroyed the potato crops 
of whole provinces ill America, and in 
1859 its destructive ravages extended 
over tremendous hreas. It is so danger¬ 
ous largely because, it is very prolific, 
laying eggs by hundreds on the under¬ 
side of potato leaves, -and producing two 
or three generations in one summer. 
There is actually, an; Order of Council 
against it which jirpvides that" it shall 
not be-lawful for/nny. person to sell, keep, 
or distribute. living specimens of the 
Colorado beetle in any stage.” 

.. WHY?; ' 

More Interference with Old 
.". Names ’ V- 

There is a proposal - to " change tlio 
name of the sea" at- present called the 
Tasman Sea.. '• C. .* .-' ; 

This sea, which borders on the western 
side of Cook Strait, New Zealand,'re¬ 
ceived its name from the Dutchman 
Tasman, who sailed through it about 
300 years ago, and it seems a pity to 
change the name at this date. 

All' changes’ of names', even the 
names of streets, are apt to lead to 
confusion, ami no one who has travelled 
in Lzecho-Slovalda, most of whose towns 
have been re-christened, and some of 
whose, towns, like 'Bratislava, Poszony, 
Pressburg, boast three names, can fail 
to'realise the Inconvenience caused by 
re-fiaming geographical places. 

The ridiculous proposal to re-name 
certain Alpine peaks after soldiers and 
politicians appears to have been dropped, 
to the relief of all sensible people. : 

CATCHING FLIES IN THE 
.'A WINTER 
A War of Extermination 

Nobody loves'the house-fly ; its dirty 
feet have got it a bad name, and not 
even pacifists , will lament that Aider- 
shot. Command -Headquarters has de- 
clarell war against it. - - ' , 

Winter may seem the wrong season 
to begin a campaign, but the Army 
tactics in this case are wise, for, though 
flies/may. not-be then so much in evi¬ 
dence; in the .jam-pot and sugar-basin, 
they.; lie concentrated and sluggish in 
their winter health" resorts, and are 
more; easy to outflank and destroy. 

■ If.-the hibernating flies and their eggs 
are destroyed in winter we shall, not 
have to face their.troublesome guerrilla 
■bands'in’ summer aikFautunm. 

’: The' British: 'Army could not be em¬ 
ployed on a more profitable ivar, and we 
wish it a speedy victory. ", . - 

' CLIFF DANGERS 
Narrow Escape of Children 

Twenty-four'children having a sketch¬ 
ing lesson under a cliff near Sunderland 
had just finished their sketches and 
moved away when tons' of cliff came 
thundering down on the .spot , where .they 
had been. Another illustration of the 
I great danger of 'cliff falls 


A PROFESSOR 
ANSWERS 'A CHILD 

THE DIFFICULTIES OF A 
SIMPLE QUESTION 

Why Do Sheep Kneel When 
Feeding ? 

TWO YEARS -TO TEST A POINT 
IN NATURAL HISTORY 

Some time ago a reader asked the C.N. 
“ Why do sheep kneel when’feeding ? ” 

.The answer, given by one who had 
seen sheep, apparently, perfectly sound, 
kneel when cropping grass on the 
English hills and had watched mountain 
lambs kneeling when at play, was that 
such , sheep knelt to give them greater 
'security on hilly pastures. 

That statement was challenged by a 
sheep-breeder, with' the retort, ” Sheep 
never kneel-when feeding except when 
suffering from foot : rot.” 

Various experts were consulted with 
varying results. At last the matter was 
laid before a man of world-wide fame, 
Professor Cossar Ewart, of Edinburgh 
University, who, among other activities, 
has made a profound study of sheep 
and written a standard work upon them. 

Watching the Sheep at Meals 

Now,' although the disputed point 
arose from a child’s inquiry, this dis¬ 
tinguished scientist has been systematic¬ 
ally making observations and gathering 
opinions for two years before he would 
pronounce judgment. He has done so 
now, and the results are very interesting. 

All the practical people whom he has 
consulted—fanners, shepherds, and 
lecturers on agriculture—agree, he says, 
that sheep kneel - only when suffering 
from foot-rot.- 

But, says Professor Ewart, that lambs 
of short-legged ewes kneel when suckling' 
has long been known to me, and I had 
long been under the impression -that 
sheep kneel to feed when,the ground they 
are on makes kneeling advantageous. 
It is difficult, however; to prove that the 
feet are not tender, though not diseased. 
Now, however, I am certain that sheep 
kneel to feed when their feet are in 
perfect condition. ., - 

A Mystery Solved 

I 'have had under observation, says 
the professor, for over a year, Soay and 
Shetland sheep. At no time have an}' 
of them been lame ; in fact, as far as my 
experience goes, Soay sheep never suffer 
from .lameness. , ' ; . 

On level ground these sheep have never 
been seen kneeling, and. they rarely 
kneel on steep, sloping ground. But 
when they come to a ditch they de¬ 
liberately kneel and feed on the grass 
growing from nine to twelve inches 
below the bank on which they are.resting. 
I am told that Shetland sheep.are often 
seen kneeling as they feed on the grass 
in the ditches, and that when “disturbed 
they are off so sharply that evidence of 
tender or disease,d feet,is difficult to get. 

So, thanks to Professor Ewart, the 
mystery is a mystery, no longer, and the 
youthful reader who first raised the 
point should feel proud that'his-answer 
comcsfrom so'exalted a source. E. A. B. 


DOG CAPTIVE IN THE 
BUSH 

How Its Mate Fed It 

The Australian newspapers record a 
case of a dog that fed its mate, which 
was detained in the bush. 

Two dogs went for a run in the bush, 
and only one returned. For the next 
five days the dog returned to the bush 
at intervals. When it was followed the 
other dog was found held fast by the 
catching of its chain in some brushwood. 

But the detained dog was still in good 
condition, for, round/ it, .within reach, 
were the remains’ of several rabbits 
which its free mate had caught and 
brought to it, " ' 
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CONVERTING A 
PESSIMIST 

How John Burroughs. 
Became a Motorist 

NATURALIST’S FIRST RIDE 
IN A CAR 

Henry Ford, the- great motor-car 
manufacturer of America, was the Ulose 
friend of John Burroughs, the naturalist, 
and he has just told how he converted 
Burroughs from an enemy of the motor¬ 
car into a friend.. 

Burroughs believed that the car 
would kill all appreciation of nature. 
He detested money and the power 
which money gave to vulgar people to 
desecrate the lovely countryside, and 
resolutely set himself against the car. 

But Henry Ford, who is as great a 
nature lover as Burroughs, believed he 
was wrong in this attitude, so he sent 
the naturalist a car and asked him as a 
favour to try it and see if it would not 
assist him a great deal'in getting to know 
nature better. 

“That automobile,” says Ford, “com¬ 
pletely changed his point of view. He 
found that it. helped him to see more, 
and from the time of getting it he made 
nearly all of his bird-hunting expeditions 
behind the steering wheel. He learned 
that, instead of having to confine himself 
to a few miles round Slabsides, the whole 
countryside was open to him. 

Later Henry Ford and John Bur¬ 
roughs, with one or two friends like 
Edison, made trips together in a motor 
caravan, sleeping under . canvas and 
communing with nature for many days 
at a time. ■ • 

Unfortunately these holidays became 
known, and the-little part}’ of famous 
men could not travel into the wilds 
without an accompanying crowd of 
reporters. “The trips were good fun,” 
says Ford, “ except that they began to 
attract too much attention.” 



ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 


A harvester drawn by a tractor, the knives being driven by^a dynamo on the tractor 


RAILWAY IN A CANAL 
New Use for an Old Waterway 

Owing to- the construction of a new 
canal in a more convenient situation a 
thirteen-mile section of the old Erie 
Canal became abandoned and useless. 

The City of Rochester, New York, 
thereupon bought eight and a half miles 
of this watercourse, drained it thoroughly, 
and has begun to lay it out as a rapid 
transit railway. 

There-are to be four main tracks, with 
sidings wherever necessary, two of the 
tracks being used for passenger trains 
and two for goods, the lines being con¬ 
nected up with all the railways running 
into the city. 

The railway is being laid in the bed of 
the canal, but over this a superstructure 
is being erected on which will be laid.out 
a roadway for vehicles and footpaths for 
pedestrians. The road will be about 
sixty feet wide, and the footpaths' on 
each side r8 feet. 

It is certainly a-novel way,of using an 
old and discarded canal and giving it a 
new lease of life in a changed form. 

COLUMBUS WITH A 
TELESCOPE 
A Stamp Goes Wrong 

Somebody in the two West' Indian 
islands St. Christopher and Nevis has 
been busy advertising his own ignorance. 

A new halfpenny stamp has been is- - 
sued, and it shows Christopher Columbus 
on a ship’s deck looking intently through 
a telescope that would be about, two 
feet long. 

But Columbus had been dead more 
than a hundred years before the children 
of Zacharias Jansen, a Dutch optician 
of Middelburg, are said to have looked 
through two pieces of glass at once 
and discovered that a weathercock was 
brought nearer, and so led their father 
to make the first telescope. 

Some day, probably, this stamp will 
realise a high price as a curiosity. I 


Drying a haystack with hot air from an 
electric blower 


Increasing the output of eggs by means oi 
electric light In the fowl-house 



Ploughing, the plough being drawn across the field by a cable worked by an electric motor 


A milk separator worked by electricity, and bottles sealed by an electric iron 

English farming is being more and more modernised; and these photographs, taken on a 
farm at East Grinstead, in Sussex, show how electricity is being utilised in many agricultural 
operations which ordinarily require human and animal labour 


THE I.L.O. 

Best Institution of the 
Peace 

HELPING THE WORKER TO 
ENJOY LIFE 

The C-.N. has already described- the 
workings of the International Labour 
Office at ! Geneva, one of the best 
fruits of the Peace of Versailles. Its 
work is proceeding with very encour¬ 
aging results. 

The League has held so far four in¬ 
ternational labour conferences. At 
Washington, in 1919, the question of 
the working day being limited to eight 
hours in all countries was dealt with ; 
at Genoa, in 1920, the conditions of 
labour for sailors in the mercantile 
marine were considered; at Geneva, 
in 1921, attention was given to im¬ 
proving labour conditions in agriculture ; 
and last month, at Geneva also, emigra¬ 
tion and the unemployment crisis was 
discussed. 

Some, but by no means all, of the 
matters that the International Labour 
Organisation concerns itself about arc 
an 8-liour day and a 48-hour week for 
workers in industries and agriculture 
and for sailors in the mercantile marine ; 
the prohibition of the use of white lead, 
which is poisonous, in the manufacture 
of matches; - provision against unem¬ 
ployment ; the conditions necessary to 
guard the health of women and young 
persons who have to work at night; the 
age below which children shall not be 
employed ..in industry ; insurance 
against sickness ; regulations for the 
employment of workers in dangerous 
trades in which, for instance, anthrax, 
or lead-poisoning, might be contracted. 

Comrades in Work 

The conferences on these matters are 
beginning to bear fruit. Except in 
war, nations are, as a rule, very slow to 
act, but already many nations have 
signified their adherence to various re¬ 
commendations made by the conferences, 
and are drafting, or have passed laws, 
to give effect to them. Some nations 
still hesitate, waiting to see what their 
neighbours and rivals in trade do ; 
others agree, with certain reservations ; 
and others, again, have already legisla¬ 
tion in force dealing with some of these 
things, aiid so are not affected. 

The great aim of the League and the 
I.L.O. is to secure that workers in all 
countries shall enjoy, as nearly as pos¬ 
sible, the same security and advantages ; 
that in the reconstruction of the world 
they shall, be comrades in work,' not 
enemies or even comrades in arms. And 
what has‘ been accomplished so farris a 
great step’ forward toward the hap¬ 
piness- and well-being of workers all 
over file globe. The I.L.O. is likely 
to be the OIL which makes a .sweetly- 
l'tmning machine. 


I.L.O. POSTBAG 
The Languages Nations Use 

The International Labour Office 
of the League x of Nations has been 
making a note of the languages in which 
its correspondence is carried on. 

From 75 nations 10,000 letters had 
been received when the count up was 
made. Altogether 19 languages were 
used, and this was the order of the 
nineteen according to the number of 
letters'written in each language : French 
(3899 letters), English (3037 letters), 
German, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
Swedish, Rumanian, Portuguese, Danish, 
Polish, Norwegian, Finnish, Czech, 
Hungarian, Serbian, Russian, Japanese, 
and Esperanto. 


AIR ON THE UNDERGROUND 

The air on the Underground railways 
in London is now regularly tested by a 
new kind of wind gauge, showing how 
much air is passing a given spot at oce 
time. This is installed as part of 3. 
scheme of improved ventilation. 
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SURPRISING SKY 
DISCOVERY 

GIANT TWINS SEEN AT A 
BRITISH OBSERVATORY 

Double Star Revolving in a ! 
. f ; Cloud of Gas 

16,000 TIMES AS BRIGHT 
v ' AS OUR SUN 

; The Dominion Astrophysical Observa- 
do’ry at Victoria,- British'Columbia, is 
rivalling the Mount Wilson and other 
-American observatories in. the import- 
•ance'ol its discoveries. 

Dr. J. S. Plaskett, the director, has 
just: made a very important and sur¬ 
prising discovery by means of the spec¬ 
troscope attached to the 72-inch ‘ tele¬ 
scope, at present the second largest 
Reflecting telescope in' the world. 

’ Tn:-the constellation of .the Unicorn, 
a little known and inconspicuous group 
of stars, there is a faint star that has been 
described for many years as Nufriber 1309. 
Seen through the telescope with the 
human eye there is nothing at all 
remarkable about it, but Drr '.Plaskett, 
examining it by means of-rthe spectro¬ 
scope; found, to his surprise,-that it was 
notoiie star but two. 1 ~ 

, . . Mass and Volume 

..‘There would be nothing very wonder¬ 
ful ..about this fact, as the'spectroscope 
has revealed many-other pairs of stars, 
or .binaries, as they are called, which 
pppear as one even through adelescope. . 

The striking thing about* the double 
. ,;star in the Unicorn is that the two suns 
>vhich for,m it are far more massive than 
any other binary stars yet . discovered. 
They have at least four times the mass 
of. any other binary. We. must; of 
course, always distinguish between mass, 
or the amount of matter in a body, and 
volume. Or its size. Some stars may be 
far more massive than others—that is, 
if. we could weigh them they, would be 
heavier—and yet much smaller. 

Oqe of the suns in the' Unicorn 
binary is 75 times as massive as our 
sun, and the other 63 times.. They re¬ 
volve round-one another at a distance of 
55 million miles, or more than half the 
distance that separates us from our Sun, 
yet 1 so far away from us' are they 
that the" most powerful telescope fails to 
separate them to the eye. 

Hottest Stars Known 

They are among the hottest stars 
known, and their temperature, is believed 
to be about 30,000 degrees . Fahrenheit. 
The larger gives 16,000 times the light of 
our, Sun, and the smaller 12 , 000 ; and it 
is known-that they revolve round each 
other in just over 14 days at a rate of 
128 miles a second for the larger sun, and 
154 miles a second for the smaller. 

Another remarkable fact about this 
binary was discovered by Dr. Plaskett. 
The. twin suns are surrounded by a vast 
:lo\jd of calcium gas, which, however, 
;lpes not have the same motion as the 
suns 1 . These are receding from us at 
the rate of fifteen miles a.second, but 
the gas cloud is receding at only ten miles 
a second. The difference in speed, 
therefore, would seem to be five miles, 
but by making , elaborate - calculations 
based on Einstein’s theory of gravitation 
Dr. Plaskett reduces this, to two. 

Vast Clouds of Gas 

The discovery of -the-gas cloud sur¬ 
rounding the suns is interesting because 
it seems to settle a point "that has long 
perplexed.astronomers. Some years ago 
Dr.. Evershed, at. a Southern . Indian 
observatory, called attention to the cal¬ 
cium line in the spectra of a .number of 
binaries, but he thought the clouds of 
gas were nearly stationary at some 
point between, us and. the stars, and 
that they were quite free from the stars. 

. Dr. Plaskett’s new discovery suggests 
that the calcium'.clouds are closely asso¬ 
ciated with the,- star systems. 

These discoveries at the Dominion 
Observatory place, the. Empire astrono¬ 
mers who direct it in the very front rank. 


HONOUR FOR A 
RARE OLD LADY 

Arherica’s New Senator, 

GEORGIA LEADS THE WAY 

The American Senate is the Upper 
House of America, and ibis very interest¬ 
ing to notice that an American woman 
has been appointed senator at the very 
time'the House of Lords in England 
refuses to admit an English woman. 

Mrs-; Felton, whom Governor’Hard¬ 
wick ..has just appointed- a senator of 
the United States, belongs to - the. State 
of Georgia, and is 87. ’ She has evidently 
earned the honour, for she has beeh an 
active' politician all lier life and , an 
ardent advocate Of the political advance- 
mentrjof women' and- of ’ Prohibition.- 
She has also written, biographies, and 
magazine articles', has'shown executive 
and business ability in,managing a large 
farip, and “ has earned the love 'and 
veneration of her people.” i, 

Thle beautiful * words'- with which 
Governor Hardwick proposed the' ’ap-. 
pointfneht and with which Mrs. Eeltbri 
accepted it are -worth recording. q 1 

Wise Beyond Her Years ; 

Speaking of Mrs, Felton, ‘the GoyerncSr 
says She. is wise even, beyond her 
years, ' and is glorious- irj .the subset of 
a splendid and' useful. life. She is mv 
own 'loyal, devoted, arid dearly-loved 
friend, and has all the.qualities of heart 
and head that equip ojng Tor broad and 
constructive statesmanship.” • 

In Hccepting the high dignity of being 
the first woman senator' of America 
Mrs. Felton said: • .. . 

Good laws and gocjd law-makers we already 
have ; *. I shall not'strive to win glory in 
statesmanship. If only 1 can aid in making 
men and women live cleaner, sweeter, and 
more wholesome lives I shall be well satisfied. 

I see a better citizenry coming to America 
only through efforts to* improve our living 
standards. There must be-every encourage¬ 
ment. A strong nation is’ dependent upon its 
women, and the manner m ivhich the women 
of this country grasp their, opportunities will 
decide most,of the great issues of the future. 

A country whose senators are inspired 
with such a spirit, whose men and women 
are bound in such bonds of comrade¬ 
ship,' is sure to prosper. Our greeting 
to this great lady.- 1 : 

CAN WE HELP THE SUN ? 
A 24-Hour Day for Plants 
THREE CROPS A YEAR ' 

The part played by the sun in the 
growth of the green plant has been for a 
long time one of the inimitable wonders 
of Nature;, and. most men of science 
have,.assumed that no' other form of 
heat,or light could, replace sunbeams, 
even though it was found that some 
seaweeds in aquariums could flourish by 
electric, light. . ' 

But Mr. R. B. Harvey, of Minnesota 
University, reports that he has suc¬ 
ceeded in growing wheat and oats, and 
barley, and peas,,and other plants by the 
heat and .light of tungsten-nitrogen 
lamps u The lamps were kept burning 
continuously day and night, so that the 
plants, had no rest, and their growth.was 
so imtclr quickened, that spring wheat 
produced ripe seeds in ninety days,,, 

In this way .three crops could be pro- 
ducedbn each acre yearly; but, of course, 
in summer-time the sunlight is cheaper 
to use' directly ; than when it is used in 
the shape of electric, light, and it is 
extremely unlikely that tungsten lamps 
will be much used in general agriculture. 
On the other hand, they might probably 
profitably replace the ordinary heating 
arrangements of greenhouses, and it 
has been suggested that the method 
would be of immense value in experi¬ 
ments with new varieties of plants, for it 
would render it possible to make yearly 
three times .as. many botanical experi¬ 
ments as have hitherto been made. 


COLDEST COLD 
YET KNOWN • 

A LITTLE WORLD WHERE 
THERE IS NO HEAT 

Professor’s Announcement that 
Thrilled a Meeting - | 

WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENT 
WITH HELIUM 

By a Scientific Correspondent' 

■ - On a bright winter’s day, after the syu 
has set and a'frost sets in, the tempera 1 
ture of the air will sometimes- drop 
twenty degrees or more.' 

.These- changes in temperature are 
taking place every day of our lives, yet 
today the whole scientific world has been* 
thrilled by an airriqprtcement made by 
Professor Kamerlingh Onnes that he has , 
• reached a temperature lower than any¬ 
thing yet attained. ' ■' 

Many people have seen the wonders.of 
liquid air—how liquid air poured on a 
piece of meat will freeze it into a piece 
of brittle rock. The. temperature of 
liquid air is-. 190 degrees centigrade 
colder than ice.,' but it has long been 
.known that at .273 degrees below'the- 

■ temperature of ice, finality is reached.; 

there can be nothing colder than minus 
273 degrees—the absolute zero. 1 

Lowest Temperature Ever Attained 

As far back as 1910 Professor:'Onnes, in 
a wonderful laboratory devotfd entirely 
to the study, of very low temperatures, 
reached a temperature of only, three 
degrees above absolute, zero,'and the 
other day he ,announced, at a meeting 
of the Faraday Society ; in London, that 
the lowest temperature so far attainedds 
now a little below nine-tenths of , a degree 
above absolute zero. This extraordinary 
cold is obtained by suddenly expanding 
helium gas which has been liquefied under 
enormous pressure. 

Helium gas is the most suitable sub¬ 
stance, so far as we know, that exists 
on the earth for this work; and it is 
calculated that'with its aid a coldness of 
only, one-sixth of a degree more than 
that already, obtained can be produced. 

Unless some new substance better than 
helium is discovered we shall thus never 
reach the absolute zero; but Professor 
Onnes reminded • us how years ago 
Faraday tried to liquefy gas, how all 
his experiments met with failure, and 
how it was not until half a century later 
that Sir James- Dewar succeeded in 
liquefying hydrogen. 

The difficulty which .' has now arisen 
will be overcome, but’it will need long 
years of patient investigation before 
science Can produce a more intense cold 
than has been reached this year. 


PANYA AGAIN 
See-Saw at School 

Some months ago-we mentioned the 
bravery of a British. East African boy; 
Panya, a chief’s son. One effect .was 
that the children of a Somersetshire 
school wrote, to him, and now they have 
had a letter from him. 

Panya himself had to have their letter 
translated to him by the schoolmistress, 
for his English is still only, scanty ; but 
his black schoolfellows have helped him 
to : reply, arid this is the letter they have 
written with and for'him. ' 

- My Dear Friends,—I was very pleased to 
get your letter, and 1 read it with very much 
joy,-and thank-you for what you sent me. : 

bhave been in the school ten months. We 
of Africa do not keep pets except dogs. There 
are no tigers here, butleopards, hippos, snakes, 
and guinea fowl, which papa shoots. ■ .... • 
;We have parallel, bars and a see-saw, and a 
school band in-which I play the bugle. 

1 was very pleased to get the book you sent. 

We like football very much, but we have not 
yet learned cricket. 

One of the boys helped ine to write this letter. 

Good-bye. 1 am your loving friend, Pa n ya. 

The English schoolmistress who sends 
us this letter adds that her boys (Who 
have continued the correspondence) are 
surprised to find how educated the black 
boys are, and they think. Panya decidedly 
scores with a see-saw at' his school' 


GREAT C.N. BOOK 

GROWING WELCOME OF 
THE C.E. _■ 

Princess Mary Follows the 
Queen’s Example 

PETER SCOTT READS PART ONE 

■' Princess Mary, has rapidly: .followed 
the example of-the Queen, who found 
’the Children’s Encyclopedia so delightful 
-that she gave it’.to the school children 
of. Balmoral. . Princess Mary was sc 
pleased with Part One that she at once 
ordered all the parts to be sent to her 
as published. ■ 1 ‘ 

.’, The welcome of the great C.N. book 
continues to be extraordinary, and the 
printing machines are hard at work 
producing new copies. One of the last 
appreciations, to come was. from the 
Duchess of Sutherland, who added that 
she had shown her copy to the Mar r 
ehioriess of Londonderry, who wished 
to order the Children’s Encyclopedia for 
her children. 

We give below some further opinions 
from the Editor’s post bag. - 

Sir Joseph Maclay, late Controller of 
-Shipping 

."..I do not think a more helpful thing 
could be done for children than to put 
in their hands, the Children’s Ency¬ 
clopedia. ’ ’ ; 

Sir William Robertson Nicbll, the World- 
far|ious Author y 

It seems to be in all respects most 
excellent, and I congratulate you on 
the great part you have played in a 
quiet life as the moulder of the minds 
of the young generation. 

Sir Jesse Boot, Founder of the Famous 
Chemist Firm 

I heartily welcome the new ; Children’s 
Encyclopedia,' tor I know 'of my own 
experience how wonderfully you have 
stimulated our youth. Your idea is 
splendid, and the carrying out of it 
excellent. 

Sir Richard Gregory, the- Well-known 
Scientist 

I envy the delight which 'the new 
generation will find in' the treasure 
house you open to them. You are a 
veritable Peter Pan in your under¬ 
standing of the minds of young people 
‘ and wliat appeals to them. The 
world can only be made safe for 
democracy, or civilisation'saved from 
self-destruction,, by displaying the 
beauty of truth and the 'truth of 
beauty, and thus creating a* sense of 
. responsibility for the use* of know¬ 
ledge and power. With U19 Children’s 
1 Encyclopedia as a guide wb need not 
be afraid of what the future will bring. 

Lady Astor . ‘ 

I have thoroughly enjoyed it myself 
- and have at once ordered three copies 
for my children-—Bill, Phyllis, and 
David. It is a splendid undertaking, 
and. I envy the children, who will read 
it and look at its fascinating pictures. 

Lord Sudeley 

■It is bound to be an enormous success. 
It will be an important factor in 
building up the knowledge- of the.next 
generation.; 1 ■ • - • 

Lady Scott 

T spent an entire morning' 'looking 
through it, and I did not waste my 
tinte. I am sending it on to Peter 
Scott, and I hope he will read them 
all. It is such publications as this 
that can convince boys that there is 
more thrilling interest and amazement 
in things of reality than in all the 
detective stories and fairy tales. 
Herein a boy may find a line of study 
that may dominate his life. * • 
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KILAUEA ACTIVE 
A Lake of Surging Fire 
CAN THE HEAT BE UTILISED ? 

Mauna Loa, the great volcano of 
Hawaii, has a crater called Kilauea, 
eight or nine miles in circumference, 
which is the largest active crater in the 
world. Recently, for the first time in. 
many years, it became dormant; but it 
did not slumber long, and now a tremen¬ 
dous stream of lava is pouring out from 
a leak in the great crater. 

No volcano in the world, unless per¬ 
haps Skaptor Jokull, in Iceland, has 
poured out so much lava as Mauna 
Loa. Even during last century it has 
had eruption after eruption. In 1840 a 
river of lava, one to three miles wide 
and 12 to 260 feet deep, rushed along 
for 30 miles, and finally leapt over a 
precipice into the sea. ‘ 

In 1855'an even greater eruption 
occurred which turned a big plain into a 
lake of lava and sent a network of red 
rivers arid cataracts all over the island. 
It has been calculated that Mauna Loa 
has discharged enough lava to make 
many mountains as big as Snowdon. 

.During periods of comparative quiet 
the big crater is a lake of molten lava 
steaming and seething, and is one of the 
most extraordinary sights in the world. 

So far 1 the present eruption has 
reached only small dimensions compared 
with some former ones, but many 
scientists and tourists are visiting the 
island to= gaze at the great spectacle ; 
and scientists are considering whether 
the heat could not be utilised. 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Chiavari . . . Ke-ah-vah-re 

Fomalhaut . . . Fo-mal-hawt 

Fascisti. . : . Fash-ees-tee 

Grootc . . ... . Gro-te 

Kiao-chau . . . Ke-ow-chow 

Kilauea . .Ke-Iow-ay-ah 

Krakatao . . ■ Krah-kah-tah-o 

Laocoon. ■ . . Lay-ok-o-ori 

Negros ... , .... Nay-grohss 
Pegasus C .N . - L, Peg-a-siiss 


HOME AGAIN 
Brothers Meet After 50 Years 

One of the best of family stories has 
reached a happy ending in Cardiff. 

Tom Davies, a lad of 14, left orphaned 
with a little sister and brother, felt he 
could do better by launching out into 
the world, and, saying “ I’m going to 
work for you,” he went away. 

Fifty years after the younger brother, 
John, was sitting in his office when his 
clerk announced "A man to see you,” 
and in chme an agreeable stranger who 
addressed him in a.tone of familiarity as 
“ Mr. Davies.” 

“You have the advantage of me,” 
said the business mail. “You know my 
name ; what is yours ? • 

"I’m your brother Tom,” was the 
astonishing reply. * • 

After fifty years he had come back 
from South America, master of the for¬ 
tune he had sought and had finally won 
as a building contractor. 

PIRATES IN THE ELBE 
How They Were Trapped 

The days of European buccaneers and 
pirates are long past; it is more than 
two hundred years since the bold 
Captain Kidd paid the penalty of his 
piracies. Yet only the other day four 
German convicts committed a little 
piracy on their own account. 

. Having escaped from a Hamburg 
prison, thej' seized a motor-schooner' at 
the mouth of the Elbe, locked the captain 
in his cabin, and shut all the crew, save 
one, in the hold. The one free sailor they 
compelled to navigate the ship toward 
the coast of Denmark. 

But the shrewd sailor ran the schooner 
ashore ; and thereupon the pirates 
climbed up the rigging, and the captain 
and crew escaped and got to land. 
..Now, the pirates are, in prison- and 
have probably conic to the conclusion 
that piracy is rather out of clate- 


TWO GOOD MEN 
And Two Great Businesses 

Two men, of business, both famous 
for their charity and public spirit, 
have passed away. 1 

Sir William Hartley, who died at the 
ago of 76, left school at 14. 

He was the spn of poor parents and had 
no money, yet by enterprise and industry 
be built up a colossal business as a jam 
manufacturer., .When he married lie 
made a vow to give away a tenth of his 
incoriie every year, and that vow lie 
more than kept. 

The spirit in which he gave was very 
noble. “ It has-been to me and my 
wife," he declared, " the greatest joy of 
our lives to devote a definite and con¬ 
stantly increasing share of our incoriie to 
the needs of mankind.” ; 

The second great merchant philan¬ 
thropist whose death is widely mourned 
is Mr. George Cadbury. His famous 
works at Bournville have long been 
an example to employers and workers 
everywhere, his name is on chocolates in 
every coiner of the globe, and the 
memory of this splendid Quaker will live 
for a generation in the he'arts of thou¬ 
sands whose lives he made happier. 

SHINING IN DARKNESS 
Shilling Sunbeams for the Blind 

There are hundreds of boys and girls 
who have to live all their lives in darkness. 

They never .'see the dawn creeping 
over the hills, nor the red clouds of 
sunset, nor the butterflies flitting over 
the roses, nor even the sunlight in the 
eyes of those who love them. 

But there is a little society, called the 
Sunshine Society, which is trying to bring 
sunlight into these darkened lives; and 
any boy or girl who wishes to be a sun¬ 
beam has only to send a shilling to Mrs. 
Claremont, of the National Institute for 
the Blind, at 224, Great Portland Street, 
London, and back will come a badge of 
membership in this excellent society. 


RADIUM WONDER 
Lady Swallows a ‘Machine Gun’ 
A SPECK OF LIGHT IN TIBET 

It is said that Cleopatra swallowed 
ground-up pearls in her wine, but an 
Italian lady lately swallowed a still more 
valuable powder, in the shape of a tiny 
particle of radium. 

This tiny particle of radium was worth 
far more than its weight in gold ; it was 
worth ^1000. 

Moreover, radium is like a microscopic 
machine gun : it shoots off minute bullets 
in all directions, and, as its bombardment 
would soon have killed the lady, the 
surgeon who owned the radium operated 
upon her and succeeded in recovering 
the valuable powder. Now the lady is 
suing the surgeon because her life war: 
endangered by the operation ! ; 

In that case radium almost caused 
a tragedy, but in another case radium 
has just prevented one. Mr. Gregory, 
son of Professor Gregory, the well-known 
geologist, fell oyer a precipice in Tibet on 
a dark night, and his position in a clump 
of bushes was discovered by the light of 
a wrist compass which had been 
rendered luminous by radium paint. 

Who could have guessed twenty years 
ago that a speck of rock powder would 
be able to shoot bullets like a gun arid 
light up the darkness like a torcli_? 

MR. BONAR LAW 
First Teetotal Prime Minister 

Sir George Paish, the eminent autho¬ 
rity on economics, has declared, on liis 
return from America, that Prohibition 
has become essential if G'reat^ 3 ritain is 
to prosper. 

Sir George Paish is opposing the new 
Prime Minister in the elections, and it is 
curious that so pronounced a convert to 
Prohibition should be'standing against 
Mr. Bonar Law, who is believed to have 
been in favour of Prohibition during the 
war, and who is the first teetotal Prime 
Minister Great Britain has ever had. 
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Honesty the Only Policy 

ll observers of good and 
bad tendencies in public 
behaviour must have noticed 
since the war some weakening of 
the fine sense of honesty which 
has been one of the proudest 
traditions of our British race. 

A general reason often given 
is that during the war, when 
millions of men were in the army, 
the wants of each man could 
only be supplied in a very round¬ 
about way by filling up many 
elaborate forms, and the simplest 
method—because the quickest— 
was to take what was needed, if 
it could be picked up anywhere, 
and to let the man from whom 
it was taken get the thing re¬ 
placed as best he could, till the 
last one had the trouble of getting 
it from Government stores. 

In this way it was at - last 
thought rather smart to get what 
you wanted quickly at another 
man’s expense ; and so there 
grew up a habit of taking things 
which has not died out, but has 
spread into private life. 

But this simplest form of theft 
becomes even more serious when 
people in positions of respon¬ 
sibility betray their trust, or 
when business as a whole be¬ 
comes dishonest and the public 
is cheated by not getting what 
it supposes it is buying. 

It is this wider feeling of want 
of honesty that is causing 
American business men to begin 
to organise the teaching of 
honesty, or genuine truthfulness 
in business, on a .wide scale. 
Above all countries Great Britain 
should do this, for her high place 
in the world of business has been 
won by the fact that the things 
she makes and sells are good and 
the word of a British commercial 
man can be relied on. 

There may be some truth in 
the fear that here the pride of 
complete honesty has not been 
taught as well as it should be 
taught so that it becomes an 
ingrained habit. 

The old saying that honesty 
is the best policy _ sounds bare 
and mean to right-minded people. 
Something more is needed. Any¬ 
thing but honesty should be 
unthinkable. Anything less is 
dishonourable. Honesty is the 
only policy, and nothing whatever 
can be said for falling short of it. 

. Outside of perfect honesty is 
utter selfishness and wrong, and 
in all our dealings, ,as they are 
talked of in company or in the 
family, or as they are taught in 
schools, whole-hearted honesty 
should |je the natural pride of 
every boy or girl, every man or 
woman. 

We see that America is waking 
up to this great - and simple 
foundation fact, and we _ hope 
Great Britain, too, will think it 
over and see good reasons for 
making it one of the first and 
firmest lines of all our teaching. 


Friends 

A newspaper writes of a public 
man that he had no friends 
except his wife and his mother. 
Two of the very best, we think. 

© 

Workmen Trying Themselves 

a recent meeting of the Society 
of Friends an employer of labour 
gave a very interesting account of an 
experiment in his factory of making 
workpeople their own judges in small 
offences—a practice' the C.N. has 
already referred to. 

When, for example, a workman 
committed such a misdemeanour as a 
petty theft, a jury of his own fellow- 
workers sat on his case, and dealt with 
it according to their view ol the cir¬ 
cumstances and the. offender. Some¬ 
times it is thought enough to put the 
“ prisoner ” on probation for a year. 
In this way, it is urged, a man may be 
saved from being branded as a criminal 
and given a good chance to reform. 
Usually, however, a man who has been 
found guilty is only too glad to get 
away from the neighbourhood of his 
offence, so that we cannot be quite 
sure what the ultimate effect of such 
treatment of petty crime may be. 

There is, of course, everything to be 
said for merciful treatment of 'first 
offenders,' and it is rarely that those 
who extend mercy in such cases have 
cause to regret it. . : 

© ' V' 

Why Not Try to Keep Healthy ? 

Qne of the best refptms ever intro¬ 
duced into GreatBritain was the 
school medical officer system. 

Under' it children in elementary 
schools are all examined, as a matter 
of course, once every three years, and 
their state of health reported, so that 
defects and the beginnings of disease 
may at least be known. 

Now we rejoice to see a great 
doctor urging that this idea should 
be extended to embrace the nation, 
every one, grown-ups and all, being 
examined every year, so that anything 
beginning to go wrong in us should 
be discovered while it is curable. 

Nothing is worse for health than 
thinking about it continually in a 
spirit of fear. But if we were in the 
habit of being examined once a year, 
and generally with a reassuring effect, 
we should think no more about it 
than about being weighed or being 
measured for a suit of clothes, and it 
would not have any uncomfortable 
effects, but be wholly beneficial. 

Why should not school health 
precautions grow into national health 
precautions- for all, and so help to 
keep us well ? It is much better to 
prevent a stumble than to pick up 
someone who has stumbled, which is 
what the doctor now tries to do. 

® 

The question is not for any of us 
what we can scorn, but what we can 
love. John Rhskin 


The Hardest Word 

gOMEBODY lias been wondering what 
is the hardest word to say. A 
word in Sanskrit is said to have one 
hundred and fifty syllables, and 
Aristophanes is said to have made 
a word with seventy-seven. 

We have always thought the 
political word Disestablishmentarian- 
ism quite hard enough, but we are 
not sure whether the hardest word of all 
to say is not usually the great word No. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^ccordixg to, some of his letters De 
Valera is finding himself out. Most 
people found him out long ago. 

0 

The men who have suddenly begun to 
show you a little consideration.have 
not been reading a book on Courtesy: 
they are standing for Parliament. 

E 

|£eep that schoolgirl complexion, we 
read on our hoardings. It is much 
better than the 
chemist’s — and 
cheaper. 

0 

People who mean 
well are very 
trying.” And people 
who don’t mean well 
are tried. 

0 

The power of a laugh 
is remarkable. It 
is so powerful that 
some people can’t 
raise one. 

0 

A farmer says there 
are very few 
land girls nowadays. 
Perhaps they have 
grown up and become landladies. 

0 

JJosr of us hate to be laughed at, saj^s 
a grown-up paper. Except when 
we are trying to be funny. 

a ' 

OLD DOCTOR WHACK 
What makes the whole school wilt and 
shiver ? 

Old Doctor Whack has got a liver. 

What makes it grin and laugh like fun ? 
Old Doctor Whack has made a pun. 

© 

Keeping Hope Alive 

|7 very one whose mind is attuned 
to human kindness will • feel 
happier because the prison authorities 
have decided to abolish the mocking 
stamp of the prison, the Broad Arrow, 
from the clothes of convicts, and the 
close-cropped head, equally cruel. 

The chief aim of the keepers of 
prisons should be to save the prisoner 
from his faulty self and not to brand 
him bitterly with disgrace. Taking 
away the broad arrows that have been 
splashed over his clothes, and leaving 
him his hair, is one way of -helping 
him to renew his self-respect and 
keep alive within him the cheering 
light of hope. ” 


First Appearance of Jacko 

’Those readers who follow Jacko’s 
1 weekly adventures in the O.N. 
will probably be surprised to hear that 
he was delighting children as long ago 
as 1804. 

He does not look so venerable: no 
doubt it is the monkey glands which 
keep him young. But in any case 
there is no disputing with a person ol 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey’s authority. An 
editor of The Spectator would not 
print a forgery, and it is from his 
autobiography that-vve quote the fol¬ 
lowing remarkable letter: 

To Lady Strachey 
9 hill street 
Berkeley square. 

MY LADY 

agreabel to order Janies Botten and Com¬ 
pany will attend tomorrow evening at S 
But begs to inform That the Bear being Laim 
am afeard cant, perform But the doggs and 
munkees is in good condishon and will I hopes 
be approoved with the music. 

My tarms is as toilers pr nite 

Bear. . 10 6 

S doggs for kotillin at 2 pr dogg 16 
Musick ....... 5 

Drum and orms. 7 

head munky, . . . 7 

3 others. , . . . . . 0 

■ keeper.2 6 

Punch is a seprit Consam and Cums high 
but can order him at sam time though not in 
that line since Michlemass he belongs to Mr 
valentine Burstem at the marmaid 14 Princess 
Court holborn. 1 am 

■ myLady 

your most dutiful 
humbel servant 
James Botten. 

tudsday 

19 Piccadilly 

P.S. Please Let the head munky Jacko Cum 
down The' airy on account not making nojdirt 
in the haul. 

The Jentleman says consarning tubb for .the 
crocodile but i never lets her out nor the 
ostriges as I explained to him for your satis¬ 
faction. . 

Mr. Strachey remarks: “ My father 
always said, and no doubt with truth, 
that the ‘ Jentleman ’ alluded to at 
the end of the letter was the butler. 
He had evidently, been sent to The 
Mermaid or some other hostelry to 
negotiate for the appearance of Jacko. 
When I read the letter I always see a 
vivid picture of Jacko.coming over 
and down the area railings hand over 
hand', and wiping his paws on the 
doormat! ” 

It is pleasant to reflect that, in spite 
of the expensive days we live in, you 
can now get our friend Jacko, who 
used to cost seven shillings, for the 
paltry sum of twopence. 

© 

Tennyson’s Prayer 

0 statesmen, guard us, guard the eye, 
the soul 

Of Europe, keep our noble England 
whole, 

And save the one true seed of freedom 
sown 

Betwixt a .people and their ancient 
throne. 

For, saving that, ye help to save 
mankind 

Till public wrong be crumbled into 
dust, • 

And drill the raw world for the march 
of mind 

Till crowds at length be sane, and 
crowns be just. 




PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
Where tomorrow 
is coming from 
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NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 


AMAZING EVENT - 
IN ITALY 

THE YOUNG MEN TAKE 
COMMAND 

The Astounding Rise of the 
Fascisti Movement 

WHAT WILL HAPPEN ? 

By Our Political Correspondent 

We were thinking last week of the 
Young Men of Cambridge having said a 
word ; now it is a graver piece of news 
Youth gives us, for the Young Men of 
Italy have done a sensational thing. 

The revolution that has taken place 
in Italy under the leadership of Signor 
Mussolini is one of the most remarkable 
events recorded in history. 

To understand it the rise of the Fas¬ 
cisti movement must be traced from the 
beginning. It is not a long story. The 
Party of “blackshirts,” so called because 
it has taken a black shirt as the garment 
that identifies its members, has only be¬ 
come prominent in the last two years. 

Splitting up of Parliament 

Government in Italy had been made 
weak by the. election to , the Italian' 
Parliament of a number of groups of 
politicians, no one group being numerous 
enough to govern the country with 
authority arid firmness. To. have a 
governmerit at all it has been necessary 
that at least three of the'groups should, 
join in a Coalition Ministry, though on a 
number of points they disagreed, with 
each other and at any time a question 
might arise which would cause one of the 
groups to withdraw from the Govern¬ 
ment and cause its downfall.' 

This splitting up of Parliament into 
small groups has been partly caused, the 
Italians say, by the adoption of the 
system of election known as Propor¬ 
tional Representation—a system many 
wish to see established in Great Britain. 

Seizing of the Factories 

It gives every Party of ariy size a 
chance of being represented' in Parlia¬ 
ment according to the number of its 
supporters; and so, as there are a great 
number of Parties in Italy, a number of 
small groups have formed its ' Parlia¬ 
ment, and no Party has been strong 
enough to govern alone. 

The most numerous Party has been 
the Socialists,but they have not been able 
to carry on the Government without 
help from others. On the outskirts of 
the Socialist Party have been the Com¬ 
munists, who after the war fell deeply 
in love with the views and methods of 
the Russian Bolsheviks, and took the 
red flag as their emblem. 

Factories were seized, their, owners 
and managers put aside, and the Red 
Flag Party took charge of the industries. 
The effect was disastrous. Industry 
ceased. Business was at a 1 standstill. 
The country was paralysed,, and the 
Government was not strong-enough to 
control the Italian Bolsheviks, who were 
clearly bringing the land to ruin, 

The Men who Fought for Italy 

The Bolsheviks of Italy, like their 
comrades in other lands, did their best to 
'kill all national feeling. The men who 
had fought for Italy during the war were 
made to feel themselves not heroes but 
foolish people who had been doing wrong. 

It was against this state of things 
that the Fascisti were organised by 
one of the most remarkable young men 
in Europe. Two principal ideas were 
declared to be behind the movement: 
the first was to smash Bolshevism in 
Italy and restore order ; and the second 
was to unite Italy through a feeling of 
national pride, that she may play her 
full part among the nations. 

The inspirer and director of the move¬ 
ment was Signor Benito Mussolini, son 
of a country blacksmith who could not 
read. Benito himself had a sufficient 
education to become first a school¬ 
master and then a journalist. 

Like his illiterate father he was an 
ardent Socialist. Indeed, his Socialism 


The London Education Committee is 
to permit 25 schools to teach boys how 
to make and use wireless apparatus. 

A Gramophone Idea at Last 

A machine is on sale in America for 
turning gramophone records over auto¬ 
matically after one side has -been played. 

Elephant Rescues a Car 

A motor-car outside Leeds ran into a 
deep ditch, and all efforts to pull it out 
were futile. However, a menagerie 
passed by, and an elephant, extricated 
the car, and then pulled it into Leeds. 

Mystery Caves 

Near Nortliaw, in Hertfordshire, there 
are said to be mysterious caves leading 
to an altar -where religious rites used to 
be performed in ancient times, and an 
effort is being made to find the entrance. 


Continued from the previous column 
was so strong that when he crossed into 
Switzerland and started a Socialist 
paper there . he was expelled from the 
country for what the Swiss regarded as 
the dangerous violence of his writing. 

After working for a while as a labourer 
he resumed his writing and became 
editor of the leading Italian Socialist 
paper ; but the war changed Iris.views. 
His instinct of patriotism mastered 
him. He joined the army, fought, was 
wounded, and returned to ordinary life 
to start a paper of his own that would 
rouse national feeling and pride and 
demand firm and orderly government. 

To him came a great rally of young 
men, and also of old soldiers who had 
been stung by the scorn shown toward 
them by tfje Bolshevik Revolutionists ; 
and thus the Fascisti, or unity party—so 
named from the Latin word for a 
bundle of sticks—was formed, and its 
members set themselves to break up 
by force whatever influence in Italy 
seemed to tend to national disunity, 
weakness, and feeble government. By 
organising this vigorous Party into a 


A new reservoir now being built for the 
Metropolitan Water Board at Littleton, 
near Staines, will cover 70 o acres and be 
capable of holding 6,750,000,000 gallons. 

Canada's Crops 

This year’s bumper Canadian grain 
crop is estimated at 415 million bushels, 
an increase of over a hundred million 
bushels on last year. 

Popularity of the British Museum 

Last year 901,299 people visited the 
British Museum. This is nearly a 
quarter of a million increase on the 
number two years ago. 

A Cockle Millionaire 

George Frederick Sleight began life 
by gathering anti hawking cockles, 
became a trawler king, and died a baronet 
and almost a millionaire. 


disciplined body, able and willing to use 
force where other inducements have 
failed, a Party prornptly obedient to the 
directions of its leader, Mussolini has 
completely smashed Italian Bolshevism 
and greatly weakened Socialism. 

He lias been able to do this because the 
Italian middle classes and many workers 
saw that lie was strong enough to re¬ 
place by order the disorder allowed- by 
a weak government. The Government 
could not grapple with his display of 
force because the army and the police 
were so far in sympathy with the Fas¬ 
cisti that they could not be relied on to 
oppose them even when their acts were 
manifestly illegal and tyrannous. 

During the last few months the 
movement spread so widely and deeply 
that the Government felt itself unable 
to carry on and resigned, so that Signor 
Mussolini was called on by the King of 
Italy to form a government of his own, 
with himself as Prime Minister and a 
majority of the Ministers chosen from 
the Fascisti. Whether ultimately the 
rise of the Fascisti to power in Italy will 
be good or bad cannot be foreseen. 


THE BOY WHO MEANT 
TO BE GREAT 

LEON BONNAT AND HIS 
PICTURES 

The Little Fellow on the Door¬ 
step of a Famous Spaniard 

FAITH THAT REMOVED 
MOUNTAINS 

By Our Paris Correspondent 

When the traveller calls at Victor 
Hugo’s house in Paris one of the rooms 
that appeals to him especially is the 
poet’s bedroom, where a famous portrait 
of the death scene hangs upon the wall. 
Now France has just lost the great artist 
who was entrusted with the last painting 
of his friend. Leon Bonnat is dead. 

Though he was 89, the painter’s 
activity had never lessened. " Life is so 
short,” he used to say, " and we have 
so much to learn-! ” 

His Call to Art 

From Bayonne, in the South of France, 
where his father was a bookseller, 
Bonnat’s family moved to Madrid while 
he was still a baby. There he soon 
spent all his free time in the famous 
picture , gallery; there came , his call to 
Art, an imperious, irresistible call. 

One day the boy ventured to Frederico 
de Madrazzo’s house, and found the 
great man at his door, off for a walk. 

“ Sir, I want to be a painter like you,” 
declared our little man, straightfor¬ 
wardly. The surprised Master gazed 
with great curiosity at the little fellow 
trying hard to overcome his shyness. 
He described to him all the difficulties in 
an artist’s path—its wretchedness, its 
illusions, the natural wish for glory, and 
the unavoidable pursuit of money—and 
finally the Master said : “ Be a mule¬ 
teer.; you will be happier.” 

His First Success 

But Bonnat did not heed; he re¬ 
mained unshaken. He had the faith 
that removes mountains, and he was not 
to be put off. “ Well, be it so then,” said 
Madrazzo; and the next morning the 
boy was admitted into the studio. 

Six months later the pupil brought a 
picture he had secretly painted in his 
spare time representing Giotto looking 
after his sheep. Madrazzo, stupefied, 
examined the work, and found it of the 
highest promise. " Well, boy,” he 
declared, “ you will get on,” and, taking 
the child in his arms, he kissed him on 
both cheeks. Little Leon burst into 
tears. Such was his first success. 

But soon Bonnat’s father died, and 
the young boy would have been obliged 
to give up his studies had not his native 
town granted him a scholarship of 1500 
francs a year, so that he could pursue his 
studies in Paris. His gratitude to his 
fellow citizens never slackened ; he had 
a museum and a picture gallery built 
for them at Bayonne. 

His Great Portraits 

After Paris he went to Italy. Though 
he had only about one shilling a day to 
spend, he wrote'that it was the happiest 
time of his life. From Rome he sent a 
picture of the Good Samaritan to Paris, 
and it was very much admired. Then, 
wishing to become a portrait painter, he 
asked Thiers to let him paint his portrait. 
Thiers, President of the Republic, 
willingly granted the request, and the 
portrait was a huge success-. - 

Somebody has written that the greatest 
happiness of life is a dream of youth 
realised in age; and Bonnat was to see the 
dream of his youth come true. He lived 
to realise the joy of an artist at the 
fulfilrnent of a great plan. He had wished 
to be the portrait painter of the end of 
his century, and he was. We find in 
his work all the intellectual genius of 
France : in science, Pasteur; in letters, 
Hugo and Dumas; in philosophy, Renan; 
in politics, Thiers and Jules Ferry; in 
art, Puvis de Chavannes—he painted 
them all; and, if their portraits are not 
all equally good, at least none of them is 
without distinction. 


BLACKSMITH’S SON WHO RULES ITALY 



Signor Mussolini, the blacksmith’s son who has become leader of the Fascisti and Prime 
Minister of Italy, is here seen on the left inspecting 35,000 members of the great army which 
he has organised and led to power, until today it controls the affairs of his country 
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THE SAVING HABIT 

A GOOD THING GROWING 

Six Hundred Million Savings 
Certificates and what They Mean 

VALUE OF SELF-HELP 

By Our Economic Correspondent 


■ One of the most striking of the in¬ 
ventions of wartime related not to 
guns but to society. 

The National War Savings Certifi¬ 
cates were established to enable people 
of small means to lend money to the 
nation. One had simply to go to the' 
Post Office and buy for 15s. 6d. a cer¬ 
tificate which in five years became 
worth £1: Since the war the price of the 
, certificates has been raised to'ifis., and 
they are now called National Savings 
Certificates,' 

' ' The idea lias been successful beyond 
- all expectations. The certificates were 
first offered for sale in February 1916. 
By April 1917 one hundred millions 
had been sold. The second-hundred 
millions were sold by May 1918, the 
.' third by February 1919, the fourth by 
March 1920, and the fifth by January 
of this year. 

■ -Ten Million Families 

By the end of September this year 
the grand. total of certificates sold 
amounted to 594,567,712. 

This is very remarkable when we 
reflect that the British Isles contain 
only about ten million families, so that 
on the average each family has bought 
nearly Go certificates. 

And while this was . going on the 
deposits in the Post Office Savings 
. Bank were increasing. Before the war 
the amount standing to the credit of the 
depositors was ^190,000,000; it has 
now grown to.over £270,000,000. . 

At the same time the Trustee Savings 
Banks have increased their deposits 
irom £54,000,000 to ^72,000,000.. 

The Habit of Thrift . 

During the war wages were .very high, 
and this no doubt helped the success of 
the Savings Certificates. . Wages'; have 
now fallen considerably, however, and,! 
as we all know, there is a great; deal of 
unemployment. .Yet we see' that 
although the sales are not so great as 
in the war they are still large. 

Between the end of March and the 
end of. September this year nearly 20 
million certificates were sold, or two 
for every family in the United Kingdom. 
This, too, was in the period when the 
price of the £1 certificate had been 
raised to 16s. 

There can be no question that the 
Savings Certificates have done .much to 
increase the habit of thrift. They have 
made saving more popular. It has always 
been a reproach against our people that 
they are not so. thrifty as those of some 
other nations. However that may be, 1 
it is plainly the duty of everyone to 
help himself by saving for the future. 

If No One Saved 

A man who saves helps not only himself 
but his family and the community. It 
is altogether a mistake to suppose that 
one who flings away everything he 
earns is conferring a benefit upon any¬ 
body. If no one saved, there would be 
no stock of buildings, engines, machinery, 
railways, harbours, or ships. This stock 
of savings is called Capital, and it is the 
duty of everyone to contribute, to it. 

We have seen that savings have in¬ 
creased, but they 7, have not yet in¬ 
creased enough. When w-e reflect how 
many, hundreds of millions are wasted 
on things which add nothing, or 
less than nothing, to the national wel¬ 
fare we-see that there is plenty of room 
for improvement. - Enormous sums’ are 
squandered on beer and betting which 
might re-house our people arid make, 
beautiful and healthy 7 our crowded cities. 
The good habit of saving has-made a 
start; each one of us canhelp-it 'on. 


NEVER A DULL DAY 

GREAT BUSINESS MAN 
AND HIS LOVE OF LIFE 

The Romance that Thrills the 
Counting House Every Morning 

BETTER THAN POLITICS 

In one of the gloomiest lanes off one of 
the noisiest streets in London stands the 
sombre office of a great shipowner. 

The lower windows are protected from 
the curiosity of errand boys and police- 
’men by wire guards, and these choco¬ 
late-coloured wire guards are decorated 
by 7 gold lettering and the crest of the 
company 7 , two flags shining with bright 
colours in the midst of the gold letters. 

Inside; seated at a Table in a'room 
hung with maps, is a man whose name is 
known in every port of the world. He 
started with a single ship when he was 
just out of his teens:. now he owns one 
of the largest fleets of steamers afloat, 
a.nd is a buy 7 er of cargoes in al! the mar¬ 
kets of Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 

Hard Work and Hard Play 

Wc asked him the other day 7 if he 
were tired of hard work, and he told us 
that he had never known what hard 
work meant—all his experience tying in 
hard play 7 . It seemed that he has loved 
tra.de with all his heart, and has never 
had a dull day in his", life; 

“And now,” lie said, •“ consider the 
romance of my days in these times of 
grave crises.” He leaned forward and 
touched a pile of flimsy papers in front of 
him. “ There is nb statesman in 
Europe,” he said, “who knows as-inti¬ 
mately 7 as I do this morning the present 
state of the world. We have agents in 
all the chief ports. Every day they 
cable to us the-needs of the nations they 7 
live among, and every week or fortnight 
they, send us an account of the political 
situation in those countries. 

Voices from the Sea 

“ I come here from my home, sit down 
at my table, and until I go back to my 
wife and family 7 I am receiving voices 
from the uttermost parts of the sea. 
Then we have the pleasant task of set¬ 
tling what we shall buy, where we shall 
buy it, and how 7 we shall send it aci'oss 
the sea, arranging at the same time to 
bring back a cargo to England. It is 
all great fun, a great romance,'and I 
would far rather be in trade, with all 
its thrilling interest, than in politics.” 

■ We said to him as we were leaving : 

“ Then you have nothing to com¬ 
plain about ? ”. 

“ Oh, y 7 es, I have! ” he replied quickly. 
*•' The dues of the Port of London are 
scandalously high. They are killing 
London’s trade.” 

He told us that boys should be en¬ 
couraged at school to feel the romance 
of commerce, and should study 7 geography 7 
with the thought in their minds that they 7 
are all skippers of a cargo ship. 


SLEEPING ALONE ACROSS 
FRANCE 

A Good Thing Done 

A great travelling reform has been 
achieved. At last a, journey can be 
made from London to the South of 
France in perfect comfort, and in 
seclusion if one wishes to be alone. 

The famous International Sleeping 
Car Company is spending half a million 
pounds on building, at Leeds," 46 new 
sleeping-cars, and some of these luxuri¬ 
ous cars are already 7 in use. Each car has 
16 berths, and half the berths are 
single ones—that is, there is no other 
berth in the compartment. 1 

It has long been felt that herding 
strangers together in sleeping compart¬ 
ments is not a satisfactory w 7 ay 7 of 
travelling. People v 7 ho can afford the 
cost of sleeping accommodation at all can 
afford to pay for private accommodation. 

-.The good service of the international 
Sleeping cars has been made complete, 
and a new inducement : to travel tempts 
those who fear our cold northern w-inter. 


A POET’S FAREWELL 
TO HIS MUSE 

The Inspiration that 
Fades Away 

A CAMBRIDGE PROFESSOR 
AND A SHROPSHIRE LAD 

■Mr. A. E. Housman, Professor of 
Latin at Cambridge, and the author of 
A..Shropshire Lad, universally, admitted 
to be one of the choicest poems of 
modern English literature, has published 
a second volume entitled Last Poems, 
in which he announces that they will be 
his last poems, for he feels that the in¬ 
spiration under which he wrote—The ex¬ 
citement, he calls it—has declined. 

So slight, has been the amount of 
verse Mr. Housman has written .that his 
admirers have oftemurged him to write 
more ; but now he tells them their ex¬ 
pectations must cease. As,, a severe 
critic of his own \vork he believes it has 
reached its end, and manfully he says so. 

His announcement ought to. be wel¬ 
comed, though with sadness." It implies 
a' rebuke to. the dull minds which sug¬ 
gest that poetry may be written to order 
as a matter of course. 

Though a few 7 poets wrote fine poetry 7 
in their latest years -L-notably; Tennyson 
and Browning—they are rare exceptions. 
The attempt to prolong the period of 
poetic production into advanced years 
has usually left a sadder impression 
than would have been felt if the-poet had 
penned a dignified farewell' While his 
muse is still unjaded/ 

MISERABLE MICROBE 
FOUND 

Food Poisoner in the Soil 

By Our Medical Correspondent 

- Tragic deaths from food poisoning 
have of late attracted much attention to 
the bacillus botulinus, and it is satis¬ 
factory to know that after three years’ 
hunting in America the bacillus has 
literally been run to earth. 

It has been found that the soil is the 
home of the germ. More than 2000 
specimens of soil from America and 
other parts of the world were examined ; 
and it was established that the bacillus 
exists almost everywhere in the soil, 
but most plentifully in soils, at high 
altitudes and in those that have never 
been cultivated, and that it tends to 
disappear in soil that has been for a long 
time under cultivation. 

This is a very valuable discovery, for 
if we know 7 where the microbe lives it will 
be easier to keep it from entering food. 

American investigators have also 
proved that it can always be killed if 
the food is sufficiently heated. Ten 
thousand experiments ■ with food were 
made, and now the amount of heating 
required in various foods is known. 

A SHIP’S WEIGHT 
What Tonnage Means 

What do we mean when we Say 7 that 
the tonnage of a vessel is so much ? 

Does the White. Star liner - Majestic, 
the largest,. ship in the world; really 
.weigh 56,551 tons ? That is her regis¬ 
tered tonnage. ' 

No;' that figure does not' denote 
Weight I it is realty - arrived at by 
measurement. It represents the Cubic 
capacity of. the ship. In the Majestic 
there are 5,655,100 cubic feet. To 
reduce that to so-called tons w-e must 
diyide by one hundred ; that gives.us the 
figure advertised as the ship’s gross 
registered tonnage. 

The “ tons,” it must be understood, 
are not real tons at all. Tonnage in this 
connection is merely an expression in¬ 
vented for convenience sake. 

; The real weight of a vessel is'called its 
displacement—the' amount oLwater it 
displaces when floating in a. still' sea.’ 
The' actual w-eight -of a ship’ is always 
greater than its registered tonnage. 


NEWS FROM A FAR 
ISLAND 

THE BLACKFELLOWS OF 
AUSTRALIA 

Life Among Men Just Out of 
the Stone Age 

WHERE THE WORLD GOES 
SLOWLY ROUND 

A C.N. leader living with a white 
comrade on'Groote Island, in the Gulf of 
Carpentaria,, north of Queensland, thinks 
other readeis may be interested in the 
work done there among the population 
of Australian blackfellow r s, who are just 
emerging from the Stone Age. 

That tlieyi- are so emerging may be 
judged by The fact that they take a 
keen interest in the C.N. 

Groote Island is 200 miles distant 
from any 7 other place where white people 
live. From-a postal point of view it is 
approached through Thursday Island, 
where there are missionaries. A boat 
sometimes leaves letters and supplies at 
the island. How often 1 may be guessed 
by the beginning of our correspondent’s 
letter. He started it on January 1, 
1922, to describe what happened in 
Groote Island at Christmas,! and he 
finished it on March 26 by saying that a 
boat was expected to arrive any day. The 
last Sydney newspaper heand his comrade 
had seen w-as dated September ! 

Visiting Father Christmas 

He describes the island as “a 
sanctuary, for blackfellows.” Work 
among the natives began there in June, 
1921, on a river called the Emerald. 
That name was given to the river be¬ 
cause of the foliage reflected in the water, 
and also because of the colour of the 
fish, “ whose very bones are green.” 

The black people are friendly; but up 
to the time of writing they had com¬ 
pletely concealed all their w&men from 
the white man’s gaze. 

At Christmas the natives of Groote 
Island arid Bickerton Island were invited 
to see Father Christmas, and they came ; 
but at first Christmas seemed likely to 
be anytlring but a time of peace. One 
of the Bickerton blacks had killed a 
Groote Island black who had killed the 
other’s uncle, and the feud seemed likely 
to develop into fierce warfare. But it 
•was decided that the dispute should be 
settled according to native customs. 

Dodging the Spears 

The nturderer was placed at a distance 
of about 30 yards from seven of the 
natives,-who threw over 30 spears at 
him, which he was allowed to dodge, if 
he could.-qln this he cleverly succeeded. 

Later there was much difficulty in 
restraining a black from killing a 
messenger who brought to him news of 
the death, of his sister ; but the unfair¬ 
ness of, such an action was finally 
explained, to the angry spearman, and he 
desisted.. The blackfellows found 
Father Qjuristmas and his bulky bag of 
presents -as much to their mind as any 
children could do,- and perhaps such a 
jolly idea may help them. 

PRESERVING FOODS 
Importance of Ventilation 

It l’S more than a hundred years since 
the French- confectioner Appert dis¬ 
covered the art of preserving food by 
heat and hermetically-sealed receptacles, 
but the'art is not perfected, and a Food 
Investigation Board has just published 
the result of some investigations. 

The Board has been studying canned 
foods especially, and the conditions under 
which microbes grow in such food r 
but it has also been trying to find some 
way to keep fish fresh and palatable for 
eight or ten days, and is also looking 
into the question of apple storage. 

In the course of the investigation of 
apple storage 15,070 apples have been, 
examined, and it. has been discovered 
that freeuventilation is one of the best 
preventatives of disease. 
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THE WEEK IN HISTORY 

R. L. S. 


BEACONS ROUND 
THE COAST 


C.N. QUESTION BOX 

Little Puzzl.es.in Natural History 


Poet arid Story-Writer Whom 
Everyone Loves 

ROMANTIC AUTHOR OF 
ROMANTIC BOOKS 

Nov. 12. Mrs. Gaskell died at Holyburn .. . . 1865 

13. R. L. Stevenson born at Edinburgh.. . . 1850 

14. Sir Charles Lye!! born at Kinnordy.-. . . 1797 

15. Sir William Herschel born at Hanover . . 1738 

16. Perkin Warbeck executed at Tyburn . . . 1499 

17. Catherine II died at Petrograd . . . . . . 1796 

18. Duke oE Wellington buried in St. Paul’s . 1852 

Of all the people who have written 
tales of adventure not one'; lias been 
more romantic . than Robert Louis 
Stevenson. lie was romantic through 
and through, in 
himself as well as in 
his writings. 

It was romantic to 
be born the son of a 
' man whoibullt light- 
housesi lAs-a boy 
R. L. S. 'lived a 
romantic life, dream¬ 
ing in the' country 
while he 'was trying 
to gather up'strength 
to live, for he was frail 
physically from childhood till his death. 

He was one of the writing- men who 
meant from the first to be a writing man, 
and who thought and observed and prac¬ 
tised writing always. ' ; 1 

When lie went canoeing on French 
rivers it was a double search, he was 
engaged on—a search for advehture and 
for experiences that would make' a book. 
So, also,When he tramped throiijfliCentral 
France, with a donkey to 'Carry his 
luggage, lie made a fine bool!; from, his 
wanderings. 

These first books were Apt Inland 
Voyage and Travels with a Donkey in 
the Cevennes ; but always what Steven¬ 
son saw wherever he went was mingled 
with his thoughts as he ob’seryed the 
world and became transmuted into 
charming literature, often essays. 

To the Pacific for Health 

As his health failed more'anti‘more lie 
had to live in special places^'such as 
Bournemouth, the South of France, and 
Switzerland, and finally- hit, sought 
health in the mild air of the pacific by 
voyaging about there for two years, and 
then by-settling in Samoa,'Mvhere he 
lived four .more years and; died—on 
December 3, 1894 , , 

- There he is buried on the summit of a 
wooded hill. His grave is thought of as 
a sacred-place by all lovers of English 
books and by the natives of Samoa, 
who did not know his bookstbut knew 
the man. . 1; - . 

Throughout his life Robert Louis 
Stevenson wrote stories, short and long, 
the best of the long ones being that 
splendid boys’ book Treasure*. Island 
and the two novels Kidnapped and 
Catriona, which have the same hero. 

Brave Man’s Fight with Death 

Also he*'wfote true poetry,‘his verses 
for and .about children beiS^j-. unsur¬ 
passed. To his many friends at home he 
sent' during' his 'travels letters 'that are 
among the choicest in thq , English 
„„.iguage, for whatever he.wrote was 
worded with.delightful skill... .. 

■ Besides,. Stevenson was a man of 
quite original character. nJie was 
romance.in human form. Though con¬ 
stantly threatened by death fgom con¬ 
sumption he lived bravely, travelled far, 
was full of brightness and humour, kept 
death at arm’s length for twenty years 
after he was really ill, and all the while 
produced writings that .charmed, 
amused, thrilled, and strengthened large 
numbers of people who had enough 
intelligence to appreciate their grace; 
beauty-, and unfailing air of romance. 

Of his writing it can be truly said, as 
was said of Oliver Goldsmith, lie touched' 
nothing that he did not adorn;- 


Increasing their Brilliancy 

CANDLE-POWER OF LIGHTS 
OF LONDON y 

While some of the lighthouses round 
our coasts are being removed as un¬ 
necessary; .others are having their lights 
greatly increased in brilliancy. • ■ . • 

The Trinity House authorities, who 
are responsible for the maintenance of 
the lighthouses and lightships, have 
decided to convert the lantern of the 
well-known Needles Lighthouse, in the 
Isle of Wight, from 35,000 candle-power 
to half a million. ’ 1 • 

This famous beacon, which is the 
first important light seen by ships after 
they pass the Eddystone oil*their way 
up the English Channel, will, even in' its 
improved state, he far less bright than 
its neighbour, the lighthouse at St. 
Catherine's ' Point, which ' shows the 
brightesf light ill the English'Channel. 

The beam is over five million candle- 
power, but even that cannot' compare 
with tlye Heligoland Lighthouse, which 
shows a light oi 43 million caiicHe-power, 
and can be seen, oil.a clear night, front 
Busum, 35., miles away. The- United 
States claim that the light at.Nayesink, 
on the New jersey coast, is 'Op million 
candle-power. '' ; ‘ " ' 

It js,. of course,* difficult to realise 
what such, figures .mean, but we may 
get soniijdea oLtlieir wonder when we 
remember that all' the street lights of 
the City of ^London ' a particularly well- 
lighted city,;. including gas and electric 
lights, totalonly 1,260,000 candle-power. 


THE WASPS IN THE JAR 
How They Give a Helping Hand 

A reader of the C.N. kept for some 
time two different kinds of spiders in 
large glass jars to discover for himself 
their methods of building. 

They !,were fed with bluebottle, flies 
dropped into the jars. One day two 
wasps were dropped into a jar. 

For arWhile they' buzzed up and down 
the side; of ,the jar, and them dropped on 
to the-web at the bottom,.where, strug¬ 
gling, they torc-theweb a good deal. . 

The spider ran. out to see what was 
happening, and then'shrank back. . ' 

But the- wasps were greatly hampered 
by the web, which clung to their legs 
and smeared their wings. 

At last, almost exhausted, they found 
themselves on a clear patch at the 
bottom’of the jar. Then one of the 
wasps set about carefully cleaning its 
mate and freeing it from the web. 

Wheil this was done the clean wasp 
returned the kindness by cleaning its 
helpful friend, and so both were clean, 
and began once more to buzz up the 
side of the glass, as they do. on the inside 
of our window, panes. 

So pleased was the experimenter with 
their example of ' helpfulness to each 
other that he felt they deserved free¬ 
dom, aiid, taking off the lid of the jar, 
he let them fly away. 

THE MOON NEXT WEEK 



The moon at 7 a.m., on November 15 


■ Answered by Our Natural Historian 

All questions must be asked on postcards, 
and not more than one question on each card. 
Name and address must always be given. 

What Should a Newt be Fed On ? 
Small worms, gentles, and the so-called 
ants’ eggs. . '' 

Where is'the Echidna Found? 

This strange, spiny ant-eater is found 
pi New Guinea; Australia, and Tasmania. 
How Many Kittens May a Mother Cat 
Have in Her Lifetime ? 

The number varies,-greatly, but some 
have 150 or more. 

Why Does the Owl Hoot? 

This sound, which is made by the 
tawny owl, is, like the shrieks of other 
owls, the bird calling to its mate. 

Is the Red Admiral Butterfly Found in 
London Suburbs ? 

Yes; it is common-all round London in 
the late summer and early autumn. . 

Do Earwigs Fly ? 

' Yes, usually at night, and they have 
a wonderful pair of wings packed away 
when not in use under their-wing-cases. 

, Is a Wasp Useful to Man ? 
.‘.While a wasp..does much harm by 
destroying ripq" fruit, in gardens and 
orchards it also docs, much useful work 
by destroying large quantities of harmful 
insect pests. , ’ 

Are There;Any Blind Fish? 

.. The fish in the.lakes of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky are blind. Through 
long disuse .of the .eye the species has 
ceased to have anything but the out¬ 
ward form of the eye. ■. 

Are Cabbage White Caterpillars ~ 
Gregarious? 

• The eggs arc . laid in clusters on the 
underside of leaves, and the caterpillars 
arc found together. in large numbers, 
although they often-wander off singly. 
What is the Bloom on Fruit? 

A crystalline or fatty substance, 
something like wax, to protect the fruit 
from hurtful moistening by rain or dew 
and to regulate transpiration, or the 
exhaling of watery vapour. 

Is the Fluid in a Bought Coconut its .*. 
Natural Milk? 

. Certainly the fluid is the natural pro¬ 
duct of the coconut, but it is not milk. 
It is a watery liquid for the benefit of 
the coconut’s offspring, the seed or 
kernel inside the shell. This cannot get 
water from outside, and so there is a 
supply provided inside. 

V/hat Causes a Ticking Noise in the Wails 
of a House ? 

Probably the death-watch beetle, so 
called because in the old superstitious 
days ignorant people thought the ticking 
foretold a death. We know now, how¬ 
ever, that it is simply the call of the 
insect to its mate, . ft inhabits old wood 
and is extremely difficult to get rid of.. 
What do Flies Eat? 

, In the larval stage, they live on the 
manure or decaying matter in which they 
are hatched.. In the adult winged stage 
they live on fluid or semi-fluid sub¬ 
stances, dissolving solid substances with 
their saliva and sucking it .in through 
their proboscis; lit 'that state they 
take a vast variety bf foods—sugar, 
milk, filth, and so on. 

Newspaper Notes and Queries 

Why is the word Messrs, used? It 

is used as the plural of Mr., and is an 
abbreviation of .the . French messieurs, 
meaning sirs or gentlemen. 

What is a.Man of Straw? A person 
of no means, and therefore, from a legal 
point of view, a- man-against whom -it 
would be useless to bring an action. 
The term arose from loiterers about 
our Law Courts-who in days past were 
willing to become false witnesses for a 
small sum, and put straw in their shoes 
as a sign of this. 

What is the Vinegar Bible ? A name 
given to an edition of the Bible published 
by the Clarendon Press, Oxford, in 1717, 
in which by a misprint the Parable of the 
Vineyard, tire title of the 20th chapter of 
St. Luke's Gospel,-. was made to read 
Parable of the Vinegar. 



R. L. Stevenson 
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THE DISTANT/PLANET 

WHERE TO LOOK FOR 
URANUS , 

l r . 

Planet’s Enormous Path Round 
the Sun 

TRAVELLING 250 MILES 
A MINUTE 

By Our Astronomical Correspondent 

The far-off world Uranus may now be 
seen on dark, moonless nights, provided 
a little trouble is taken to find him. 
This may be done by finding’ first the 
great Square of Pegasus, described in 
detail in the C.N. for October 8, 1921. 

The Square is formed by four stars of 
medium brightness, and will be easily 
found, being due south and quite high 
up toward overhead at ten o’clock. 

It is very much larger than the 
Plough, and, having no bright stars 
within,it, can hardly be mistaken. 

Now, if an imaginary line-be drawn 
from Beta the upper star, to Alpha the 
lower of the two right-hand stars of the 
Square, and if this line he continued 
due south to near the horizon-, a bright 
star will be seen on a clear night._ This 
is Fomalhaut, the chief star-in the 
constellation of Piscis Australis, or the 
Southern Fish. - ■' 

It is a lgng stretch across the sky from 
Alpha,, at the lower corner, of the Square, 
to Fomalhaut, and not easy to estimate 
the point midway between them.; but it 
is near this that Uranus will be found. 

Visible to the Naked Eye, 

Uranus-is very faint, of sixth, magni¬ 
tude, So he is just visible to the naked, 
eye on a very dark and clear night. _ . 

Fortunately, Uranus is just now quite 
close to a star much brighter than the 
planet. -This is Lambda in Aquarius,' a 
■star not so bright as those of the Square, 
but easily seen. It lies a little to the 



Where Uranus may be found - 


right, of midway between Alpha in the 
Square and Fomalhaut; but,' as there are 
some other small stars in tlic’ vicinity, 
the best thing to do is to find Lambda 
with the aid of our star-map. 

The map covers an area one quarter 
the size of the Square. Lambda will 
thus be easily identified ; and' 1 what 
appears to be a small star, at a distance 
of about the Moon’s apparent diameter, 
below aiid slightly to ■ the ' west of 
Lambda, is Uranus. > 

He will be quite easily seen through 
opera-glasses, and if-' his position is 
exactly noted in relation to other faint 
stars it will be seen in a month’s time 
that he has moved. 

Rushing Round the Sun 

This. movement is very slow, .amount¬ 
ing to but six times the Moon’s apparent 
width, in . a year, so that, he takes 84 
years-to go right round the heavens or 
the Sun ; yet all the time he. is speeding 
along at about 250 miles a minute. 

This gives us some idea of the-vast 
circumference of his orbit, amounting-to 
nearly 11,000 million miles, and of his 
immense distance. At present Uranus 
is about 1700 million miles from, ys— 
almost nineteen times as far as the 
Sun—so it is no wonder that he appears 
so small and faint, though Uranus is 
actually a globe large enough to contain 
sixty-five worlds the size of ours,, 

We see him by the Sun’s reflected 
light, which, after leaving the Sun about 
five hours before, reached Uranus and 
then was reflected back to us, taking 
nearly half the time to get here from 
that far-off world. , G. F. M. • 
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THE HOUSE OF SILENCE 


A School Story g 
With ,a Mystery 

CHAPTER 29 

The Quarrel 

\Y/iien the long hour at last was 
** over and the boys streamed 
out, Ray waited near the door for 
.Jimmy. Ten minutes passed—ten 
of the longest minutes that Ray 
had ever known. 

At last the door opened, and 
Slogger, still looking as grim as 
ever, came striding out. He did not 
look to right or left, and Ray, who 
was standing back in a doorway; 
quite . escaped his notice. He 
vanished into the cloisters on the 
way to the common room, and Ray 
hurried back into the empty Form 
room. 

Empty exceptfor Timmy Clayton, 
who was still sitting where Ray had 
seen him last, at the end of the last 
bench. He was sitting quite still, 
bending forward, with his head on 
his hands. He did not move at 
the sound of Ray’s entrance. 

Ray went up. “ Jimmy ! ’’ he 
said. 

Jimmy turned, and the expression 
m his face’startled Ray so greatly 
that he stopped and stood stock 
still, staring at his friend. 

" W-what’s the matter, Jimmy? ” 
he stammered. 

“ The matter ? ” repeated Jimmy; 
and the tone in which he spoke 
was worse than his face. It was 
one that Ray, at any rate, had never 
before.heard from him, 

Ray felt suddenly lost and con¬ 
fused, but ho tried to pull himself 
together. 

" It was silly of me to say that, 
Jimmy. It’s horrid for you, I know. 
But what has Slogger given you ? ” 

Jimmy’s queer expression did not 
change. 

” So that’s the line 'you’re tak¬ 
ing ? ” he said with bitter scorn. 

Ray stared. “ What on earth 
arc you talking about, Jimmy ? " 
he asked... 

Jimmy’s face was very white, 
but his eyes had begun to flash 
ominously. 

“ What am I talking about ? ” 
lie repeated. “ I’m not talking at 
all except to tell you to take your 
humbugging face and yourself, too, 
somewhere where I can’t see you.”. 

Ray felt as if the roof had fallen 
on his head. He stood dumb, gazing 
helplessly at the other. 

All right,” said Jimmy scorn¬ 
fully. ” If you won’t go, I will.” 
He started getting his books 
together, then, putting them under 
iiis arm, rose to his feet and started 
toward his locker; ; 

The movement roused Ray. 

“ Jimmy 1 ” he cried. ” Jimmy 1 
Don’t go away like that. Tell me 
what I’ve done.” 

Jimmy swung round on Ray, and 
two red spots blazed on his cheeks. 

” You 'mean little humbug ! ” 
he cried.” “ You-get me into'this 
awful row, then pretend you don’t 
know What you’ve done.” 

” Me get you into this row ? ” 
For the moment Ray had forgotten 
all about the incident of the 
changed books, and suddenly he 
vas as. angry as Jimmy himself. 

1 You’re, crazy. What have I to 
io with it ? ,” 

Jimmy flung his books down 
again on the desk and snatched 
up the. Ovid. 

” 1 suppose you’ll tell me you 
, haven’t had this Ovid since Satur¬ 
day ? ” he said furiously. “ And 
that it wasn’t your beastly crib that 
Slogger found in it ? Bah! and 
I - thought you were straight ! ” 

He paused a moment and stared 
Ray full in the face. 

“ I believe I’d have forgiven you 
having the crib if you’d come and 
owned up, but to pretend you don’t 
know anything about it is the limit. 
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Told by T. C. Bridges, 
the C.N. Storyteller 


And now clear out, or I’ll pretty 
soon make you. ” 

Ray’s temper, once aroused, was 
as hot as Jimmy's. 

“ Oh, Ill go!” he said with sud¬ 
den fierce bitterness. “ I can’t get 
far enough from a' fellow who 
thinks what you do of me.” 

Boiling, he swung on his heel 
and strode out of the room. 

Quite how he spent the time 
until next lesson Ray hardly knew. 
He found himself under the elms 
in the playing-fields, walking up 
and down . like a crazy thing. At 
one time he was blaming himself 
bitterly for not having made a 
better attempt at explaining things 
to Jimmy ; at another he va's so 
angry with Jimmj' that he did not 
seem to care whether he ever saw 
him again or, not. 

But Ray had plent} 7 of self-con¬ 
trol. His lonely life had taught 
him that. So by degrees he pulled 
himself, together and began .to 
think matters over more calmly.. 
And the first question that he came 
up against was that of the crib.. 

How'had it come in his book, or, 
rather, in Jimmyls book ? 

CHAPTER 30 ' 

Ray’s Bad Time 

'T’iieiw, arc. schools where cribs are 
used and winked at, but this 
was not the case at Cliarminster. 

Even among-the boys themselves 
they were considered bad form. It 
was-fairly certain, of course, that a 
feW bone-lazy boys, who never did 
a stroke more than they could help, 
used them on the quiet in prepar¬ 
ing their lessons. But even they 
kept them dark, and, as for bringing 
them into Form, such a thing was 
unheard of. 

The questions in Ray’s mind 
were, first, who had originally 
owned the crib ? Secondly, who had 
put it in the.Ovid ? This book, Ray 
remembered, he had put away in 
his locker oil.the Saturday morning, 
and he had only been to the locker 
once qn Sunday. Then he had cer¬ 
tainly turned the key. 

So the book had been under 
lock and key all the time, and he 
was very certain that the crib had 
not been in it when he had put it 
away on Saturday. 

, As Ray got calmer he began to 
smell a rat, and the more he 
thought it over the more certain it 
seemed to him that there was foul 
play somewhere. It looked to him 
as if someone had deliberately 
plotted to queer his pitch, and had 
put the crib in the book with that 
object. ■ Yes, surely, that was it; 
arid whoever had done it had meant 
that he should be caught in the act 
and discredited in Slogger’s eyes. 

Naturally, Ray’s thoughts flew 
to Hogan. But he was up against 
a blank wall, . Some of Hogan's 
people had been down during the 
week-end, and Hogan himself had 
been away all Saturday afternoon 
and Sunday. It was plainly out of 
the question that Hogan could have 
done this thing. 

Ray had got to this point when 
he heard the big ciock over the gate 
striking, and he ran for all he was 
worth. But even as he ran lie was 
mentally kicking himself because 
lie had not thought this all. out 
earlier and before he had quar¬ 
relled with Jimmy. 

' He reached his place just in time, 
and' presently glanced across to 
where Jimmy was sitting at the 
very bottom of the Form. 

That glance was enough. Jimmy’s 
face, hard as a rock, told Ray only 
too plainly that it was too late for 
any explanation, and his heart sank 
as he realised that he had lost the 
one friendship that had made' his 
school life worth while. 

During that next hour Ray made 
a hopeless botch of his work, and 


went down several places. Yet 
Slogger neither rebuked nor pun¬ 
ished him, and that fact made 
things all the worse for Rav. Tn 
his heart, he knew that Slogger, 
with his intimate knowledge of all 
the boys in his Form, was thinking 
that Ray was grieving for Jimmy, 
and in the end Ray felt almost 
desperate enough to go and tell the 
master all he knew or suspected. 

Yet, if he did, the result could 
only be that Slogger must hold 
a regular inquiry into the matter. 
Ray himself would be branded as 
a sneak, and even then, perhaps, 
no good would come of it. 

All the rest oh that unhappy day 
and most of the night Ray thought 
the matter over and over, and in 
the end decided that for the 
present, at any rate, he must keep 
his mouth shut, but at the same 
time do his best, alone, to discover 
the plotter. . 

The next days were the most 
miserable that Ray had ever known. 
They were much worse than his 
first utterly lonely weeks, for.now 
he had known the joy of having a 
pal, and had lost him. Jimmy 
treated Ray as if lie did not exist. 
He never spoke to him. never even 
looked at him. Most of the time lie 
seemed to be busy with the 
tremendous imposition that Slogger 
had given- him. 

Of course, the other boys very 
quickly spotted that Jimmy and 
Ray had parted. What Ray found 
hardest to hear were the covert 
sneers of Arden and Hogan.. They 
did not say much, but lie could see 
how they were chuckling at the 
break between himself and Jimmy. 

Needless to say,. Ray’s - work 
suffered. He tried hard tp set him¬ 
self to it, but nevertheless he went 
down many places, below Hogan. 
Hogan was evidently working hard 
and lie and everyone else seemed 
sure that he was absolutely safe for 
the scholarship. 

Now and then Rav slipped off to 
the empty house and tried to 
comfort himself with his beloved 
violin, but lie never stayed long. 
The place gave him a terrible 
feeling of loneliness. 

A dreary week dragged by. .Then 
one morning a notice was posted on 
the big board that there would be 
a school run that afternoon. 

Searle,. captain of B dormi¬ 
tory, caught Rav-just as he. was 
coming out from breakfast. 

“Cartwright," lie- said. crisply, 

you’re slacking. . Now, you’ll 
please remember that we’ve got 
another dormitory match on next 
week, and that you’ve got to keep 
fit. You’ll run this afternoon." 

lie was off before Ray could find 
a word, and, little as he liked the 
prospect, Ray knew he must- run.. 
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CHAPTER 31 
The Forbidden Wood 
’"The sky was blue, but a cold 
I breeze was blowing as Ray, 
in shorts and jersey, joined the 
crowd of similarly dressed boys at 
the school gates. 

The hares, Gray and Felton, with 
their bags of paper strapped over 
their backs, were ready to start. 

“ They’re going round One Tree 
Barrow,” said someone at Ray’s 
elbow. “ Nq need to worry about 
the scent. Thing is to go straight 
for the Barrow and get round. ” 

Another hoc- ctit in : 

“If I were fyou I’d be a bit 
careful of • short cuts, old son. 
There’ll be trouble if anyone cuts 
through Sir Peter Truscott’s place. 
Tic’s a Tartar, and——” 

At that moment Slogger dropped 
his arm and shouted ’’ Off you go ! ” 
and as everyone craned his eyes 
after the hares Ray heard no more. 

Tiie hares had five minutes’ start, 
then another -word . fronv Slogger 
started the hounds, and the whole 
pack, sixt\- or more in number, 
went streaming across the road and 
up the opposite:’ sjope. 

Ray ran alone. There were boys 
he could have run with, but as lie 
could not run “with Jimmy he 
preferred to go alone. Reaching the 
top of the long slope above the 
school, he fourth himself well up 
with, the leaders,' He got his 
second wind quickly, and the joy 
of sjiced took hold of him. He let 
himself go, making straight for the 
distant hill which he could see 
quite plainly. . 

School runs wore keenly contested 
at C-harminstcr.’- Every boy was 
timed; and' the competition be¬ 
tween the big dormitories was 
very keen. ■ 

Ray, who "had : not been caving 
much ’ when . hd started, suddenly 
made up his mind, that lie would do 
his best for “ B.” One field after 
another was crossed, and when he 
rounded the Barrow he was still in 
the first flight. 

Scent led along a ridge above the 
valley of the Var, and presently 
Ray sighted the hares less than 
half-a-mile ahead. He started 
running along the upper edge of a 
good-sized wood 

He saw at once” that lie could 
cut the distance, bv going through 
the wood, and for a moment was 
on the point of trying. Then lie 
remembered what he had over¬ 
heard about Sir Peter Truscott’s 
coverts and ’ decided to keep 
straight on. 

Just' at that moment he caught 
sight of -a boy who had turned 
down the slope and was running 
toward the \vood. ' There was 
something familiar about him and 
Ray, pausing an instant, suddenly 
realised that it. was Jimmy—Jimmy, 
making for the. forbidden coverts! 

Ray stopped short. A struggle 
was raging within him. One side 
said, “ Let hint go. He treated you 
rottenly. - Why should you worry 
if he gets into trouble ? Besides, 
if you follow; liim you’ll lose your 
place in the run.” 

The other argued, “ Whatever 
Jimmy is now, lie’s been a good 
pal to you. You wouldn't be run¬ 
ning at all if it weren’t for him. Be 
a sportsman. Warn him.” 

Ray’s better side won, and next 
instant he was dashing down the 
hill. But Jimmy had a longish 
start, and before Ray was near him 
he was very near the w-ood. 

“ Jimmy 1 ’ ’ shouted Ray, as he ran, 
“ Jimmy ! ” 

Jimmy turned, saw who it was, 
and Without a word in reply raced 
on again. Next moment he had 
plunged through the fence and dis¬ 
appeared into the wood. 

Rav bit his lip and stopped. His 
first impulse was to leave Jimmy to. 
his fate. 

Just opposite him was an open 
ride cutting through the wood, and 
suddenly he caught sight of a 
burly man with a gun oyer his 
shoulder hurrying across it. It was 
a keeper, who had apparently 
either seen or heard Jimmy. 

Ray hesitated no longer, but 
dashed in pursuit. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Who Was He ? 


The Kind Professor 

A little boy, whose father 
died in the year of his 
birth, was when three years old 
captured by gipsies, and might 
have been brought up as a 
vagrant had his friends not 
recaptured him before the kid¬ 
nappers left the district. 

After that, Iris mother care¬ 
fully guarded him, and then, 
When he had been a few years at 
school in his native town, he went 
as a boy of fourteen to Glasgow 
University, there w-inning a 
scholarship to Oxford. 

He travelled thither on horse¬ 
back, a by no means comfort¬ 
able or pleasant journey in 
those days of bad 1 roads and 
many highwaymen. However, he 
arrived safely. 

The youth returned' to Scot¬ 
land and, after lecturing in 
Edinburgh on literature, became 
a professor at his old .university 
in Glasgow, where his lectures 
won a wide reputation. 

. He published one or two 
books, and these so impressed the 
stepfather of a young duke tliat 
he offered the professor a tutor¬ 
ship to travel .with the peer 
on the Continent. 

The professor obtained leave 
of absence from his university 
and, accepting the tutorship, 
w-ent to France with his charge, 
who was soon afterwards joined 
by a younger brother. Not long 
,after starting the tutor resigned 
the professorship, and he now 
travelled much in France and 
met many famous men. 

Returning to Paris, he stayed 
there some time, and then the 
younger brother of the duke was 
killed in the street 1 . This ended 
the period of travel, and the 
tutor returned to London, pro¬ 
ceeding a little later to Scotland. 
and settling dow-n in his native 
town with his mother'and cousin. 
.. There he began to write a book 
that has become famous all 
Oyer the world and is cine of the 
great masterpieces of the English 
.language. It became the text¬ 
book . of statesmen; and all 
'students of economic problems 
to.dav have to read and study 
this book. One famous historian 
-has said that in. its results it is 
the most important book in the 
English language ever written. 

‘The writer w-as a very absent- 
minded man, and on one occasion, 
stepping into his garden on a 
Sunday morning in his night¬ 
shirt, he became lost in thought, 
■and found himself in the centre of 
a town twelve miles away! He 
had wandered along the king’s 
highway attired only in that 
scanty clothing ! . 

He became Lord-' Rector of 
his old university of Glasgow, 
but his health 
was rapidly 
failing, and lie 
died at 67. It 
was then found 
that his es¬ 
tate was smal¬ 
ler than had 
been expected 
because he had 
given away large sums in charity. 
1 Here is his portrait. Who was he ? 
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DF MERRYMAN 

X I! E great musician had just been 
entertaining his guests, and as 
ha rose from the piano a gushing 
youth approached him. 

“ What a wonderful piece of 
music! ” he exclaimed. “ Will 
you tell me the name of it, please? ”, 
“It was an improvisation,” 
replied the great one. 

“ Ah, of course ! ” said the youth. 
,“ An old favourite of mine, but for 
the moment I. had forgotten its 
name.” 

□ a a 

Can You Read These ? 

fjERE are- three sentences formed 
of words, letters, and figures.- 
Can you read them ? 

1CU RYY2 eat 2 much 40. 

Take care UCCCBBB. 

If your NMECCU run UR caught. 

Solution next week 

0.- 0 0 

The Zoo That Never Was 



The Swobe 

The Swobe puts forth its fastest 
pace 1 ■ 

When it attempts to win a race ; 
But, as it goes two yards a minute, 
It can never hope to win it! 
0.0 0 

What is- it walks with its head 
‘ downwards' ? A nail in a shoe, 
a - '0 a 

Do You Know 

That the big and older Polar 
bears of the Arctic regions are 
not' white, but a dirty brown 
colour ? They are called by sailors 
in the North “ Old Brownies.” 

That we often read in poetry of 
Dan Chaucer, but the Dan is not 
intended for the Christian name of 
the poet ? It is from .the Spanish 
word Don, which is a familiar title 
of respect. 

That water-pipes do not burst 
when it thaws after a frost ? They 
burst during a frost; but it is only 
when the thaw comes and the 
water begins to flow again that we 
discover that the pipes have burst. 
0 1 0 0' 

What kind of wig does a barber 
. find it impossible to make ? 
An ear-wig. 

a .0 □ 

Once in a Blue Moon 
(3 SHINING moon, endeavour, do, 
Instead of silver to be blue ; 
For if a thing’s a splendid thing 
It never dreams of happening 
Till you areblue—and thenbut once. 
To give exciting things a chance 
To happen oftener, oh, do, 

As quickly as you can, be blue 1 
000 
School Howlers . 



Why is a cock on a fence like a 
halfpenny ? 

Because it has a head on one 
side and a tail on the other. 

0 0 0 
Do You Live Here ? 



JN reply to. a question during the 
geography lesson as to what 
werqthe minerals of Holland, a girl 
answered: “ Pickles, linen, and 

crockery,” 


What town does this picture represent ? 

Solution next week 

0 0 0. 

In a Stew : 

There was an old man of Peru 
’ Who watched his wife making 
a stew; 

But once, by mistake, 

In a stove she did bake 
That unfortunate man' of Peru. 

Edward Lear. 

0 0 0 

One to the Boy 

HE was obviously a visitor to 
London, and it was equally 
obvious that he had lost his way. 

. “ I say, boy,” he said," addressing 
a young urchin, “ can you direct me 
to Trafalgar Square ? ”. 

No, sir,” replied the boy. 

“ Can you direct mg. to the Vic- 
toria Memorial, then 
.. “ Don’t know it, sir.” 

“ Well, can you tell .me how to 
get to my hotel, the Savritz ? ” he 
tried; as a last attempt. 

But it was of no use, for the boy 
knew not that either, much to the 
visitor’s dismay. 

“ You don’t know anything,” he 
said, as he turned away. 

“ I know I ain’t lost, guv’nor,” 
the imp called after him. 

0 0.0 
i'i What Is It ? 

fjVIORE constant than the turtle 
i- dove, - ' • 

.More beauteous than the one you 
love, 

'More tawdry than the dress of 
y beaux, ., V ‘ 

More fickle than the .wind that 
: blows; 

■What Nelson feared amid the wars, 
Yfhat. strikes with dread our gallant 
tars, • ■; ‘ 

'What Byng once did to save Mdhon, 
What people do when least is done, 
jWhat laziness will oft achieve— 
From all these clues an answer 
; i weave. Solution next week 

■ i o o o 

’On which side of a jug should the 
handle always be ?. 

On the outside. 

0 0 -0 
Epitaph on James Peek 
JJere lies a Peck which some men 
say '’ 1 ’ 

■ Was first of all a Peck of clay 

This, wrought with sjdll divine while 
.- fresh, , . .. 

Became a curious Peck of flesh ; 
'Through various forms its Maker 
" ran, 

Then, adding breath, .made Peck a 
T ;man. 

Full sixty years Peck felt life’s 
: bubbles . - . ” ; 

Till Death relieved -a Peck - of 
* troubles. - - - ■' 

Thus fell.- poor Peck, as all things 
must. 

And here he lies, a Peck of dust. 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 
7.. What Am i? .<• - 

Seraph, phrase, sharp, harp 
Wiiat Time Was It ? 5-35 
Do You Live Here ? Newquay 
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jacko Asks for Work 

A dear old lady was gathering flowers when she saw a small 
face watching her over the fence. The face belonged to 
Master Jacko. - 

“Good morning, my boy ! said the old lady pleasantly, 
“ Would you like an apple ? ’’ 

“Thank you,” replied Jacko;- putting his hand out for it; 
“ hut I would rather have work.” 

.“ Dear me," exclaimed the old lady, “ what a good, in¬ 
dustrious little fellow you must be! Well, if you like you shall 
be my gardener.” • 

Jacko was delighted. He had been teased about his failure 
to make a farmer. The family seemed determined that he 
should never-hear the last of it. Now he could boast of being 
a working man, and he would be able to save up for a bicycle. 

- On the first day his mistress set.him to weed a path, and he 
had scarcely begun when the cook came out to ask him to. get 
her some onions. . 

. When he arrived at the back door with a basketful he found 
his mistress in the kitchen making soup. She smiled at Jacko. 
“ What a nice lot you’ve brought! ” she said. 

“ These aren’t onions! ” cried cobk, snatching up the basket. 



Out poured the soup in a stream 

“ Indeed they are not !” wailed’ her mistress, running up 
with tne saucepan in her hand. “ They are tulip bulbs ! ” 

In her agitation she dropped the pan, and out poured the soup 
in a stream on her toes. 

“ I’m scalded! ” she screamed. “ Get me a chair! Cut off 
my shoe ! Oh, it’s all that wretched boy’s doing! ” 

Jacko sneaked away. “ I shall lose this job too," he thought., 
“ I must do something to please her. What can I do ? ” 

A brilliant idea came to him. - He would tidy up the flower 
beds. They were all mixed now—red, blue, mauve, and yellow 
flowers growing higgledy r piggledy . together. " , 

- So.he took a trowel and began to dig them up. Soon he had 
plarited all the red flowers in one bed, all the’blue ones in another 
bed, and so on. 

He was very pleased with himself.by the time he had finished. 
“A pleasant surprise for her!” thought Jackoj as he ran 
off home for dinner. 

But- when he returned he found the flowers were so upset 
at being moved that they were in a terrible state. They were 
sprawling on the earth half dead; • ” . ' '■ 

As he gazed on the ruined garden Jacko heard the front 
door open. .-He guessed- what was in store for him, and he 
didn’t wait't'o see his mistress come out. ■ ' 

It was a sad end to what Jacko would have called a perfect 
day. Unfortunately it was also the end of Jacko’s gardening. 


The paragraph on the right is a French 

A Ball of String 

What is probably the biggest 
ball of string in tile world is. to be 
seen in Cincinnati, in America. 

It,contains over live miles of 
twine,'measures eight feet round, 
and weighs ninety pounds. 

It was made' as an object 
lesson to.. sho\y ; the: enormous 
amount of string wasted in an 
American drug store. The 
manager, wishing to bring this 
home to the assistants, collected 
, all the pieces of twine cut off and 
thrown away when parcels were 
done up. 

He found that these when 
joined’ together ran to several 
hundred feet 'a day, and' he 
started to make a big ball of 
waste twine, which,grew to-five, 
miles in length in about' eight 
weeks. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Un Peloton de Ficelle 

Ce qui est probablement -le' 
plus gros peloton de ficelle du. 
monde se trouve a Cincinnati,,en 
/Ymprique. II cohtient plus de; 
cinq milles, de ficelle, a huit pieds 
de circonference, et pese quatre- 
vingt-dix livres, a - . _ 

It a etc fait pour servir de 
le<?on de choses et pour, marquer 
l’enorme quantite de ficelle gas-, 
pillee dans une droguerie ameri- : 
caine. Le gerant, qui voulait 
demontrer ce fait a. ses commis, 
releva tous les bouts de ficelle 
coupes et ietes de Cote pendant 
qu’on faisait les paquets. 

- Ils decouvrit- que ces bouts de 
ficelle, attaches ensemble, at- 
teignaient line longueur de plu-. 
sieurs ' centaines . de pieds pa r 
jour, et il se mit a faire un gros 
peloton de ces dschets, cinq milles 
eri hurt semaines environ. 


Tales Beforfi Bedtime- 

The Wind 

T RIxy felt miserable. She 
had nobody to play with 
until Dicky came home from 
school; and the 'wind was so 
high and cold that nobody 
would let her go out and amuse 
herself in the garden. 

When Dicky came home 
Trixy wouldn’t play indoor 
games because she .wanted to 
go out into the .garden and 
Nannie wouldn't let her. 

“ Why, the wind would carry 
you off your feet!” she said. 

“ Stay, in and play dominoes 
with Dicky, like a good child.” 

“ Nasty wind ! ” cried Trixy. 

“ I wish somebody would catch 
it and tie it up ! ” 

Then the funniest thing hap¬ 
pened. The wind began- to get 
quieter and quieter, the win¬ 
dows and doors - stopped rat¬ 
tling, and all the leaves that 
were whirling madly, down the 
street drifted into still little red 
and brown heaps. - 

“ Somebody has caught the 
wind and tied it up,'I expect,” 
said Dicky. Then he shouted: 

“ Oh, Trixy, come quick and 
you’ll see who’s done.it! ” 
Coming down the street,was 
an old woman in a black 
bonnet, and fluttering all 
round her were dozens of gaily-' 
coloured balloons—blue, red, 
pink, orange, and green. Some 
were long like sausages, and 
some were round like moons. 

“It’s the old balloon woman,” 
said Dicky. “ She’s caught the 
wind and filled up her balloons 
with it. Hoiv jolly of her ! ” 
The long balloons cost six¬ 
pence. Dicky, who had just 
had a birthday, was rich 
enough to buy a pink sausage; 
and Daddy gave Trixie another 
penny to add to those she had, 
and she bought around orange 
balloon like a harvest moon. 

Then they wept into the 
garden and played airships 
with them till bedtime. 



A pink sausage and an orange moon 

Trixy tied her orange moon 
to the bed-post so that she 
could see it first, thing in the 
morning; -but silly Dicky left 
his pink sausage on the floor, 
and when Nannie called them in 
the morning she trod on it. 

Bang! The lovely pink 
sausage went flat. - 

“Oh dear ! ” sighed Trixy. 
“ Now the wind has escaped 
again ! ” But nothing hap¬ 
pened, and it was a lovely day. 
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ORANGES ARRIVE - BOY SCOUTS LISTEN IN • THE GREAT EXODUS IN THRACE 




The Rider on the Giant Horse—At Althorpe Roding, in Essex, there are some remarkable ex¬ 
amples of the art of topiary. IVlr. C. J. Oldham has clipped a whole hedge to look like a row 
of horses, and here we see him starting to train a bush to form a rider on the giant horse 


Oranges Arrive in England—Oranges arc beginning to arrive in England from Spain, wher® 
they are gathered before they are ripe. Packed in cases, they are shipped without delay, 
and the heat of the ship’s hold soon begins to ripen them so that they become fit to ’ew 


The Patrol Leader Listens In -Many up-to-date Scout troops are now equipped with wireless, 
and often they take their set into the open air and, fixing their aerial to a tree, listen in 


A House Removal in Russia—Russia now has so few transport facilities that when a 
family moves house they themselves have to carry the furniture through the streets 


The Great Exodus in Thrace—Thousands of Greek families have been hurriedly moving from 
Eastern Thrace into Western Thrace to escape from thejrule of the Turk, and scenes tike 
this have been familiar, thousands of people camping in the open air without shelter 


London Banana Plants Go into Winter Quarters—The banana plants in Hyde Park, of whicll 
a picture was given recently in the C.N., have just been taken indoors and'placed in theip 
winter quarters till next summer, when they will again be taken out into the open aip 
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